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PREFACE. 


THE Publizher is bighly gratified in bo- - 
ving it in bis power to present to his respectable 
readers a neat edition of AMBROSE and ELEANORg 
a work, which he is confident on perusal will meet 
the approbation of his patrons. In it the Author 
Bas beautifully described the guardiansbip of a kind 
Providence, particularly as it relates to the little 
Subjects of the history.—From the correctness of the 
composition, the purity of the ideas, the unexampled 
moderation in prosperity, and contentment in adver- 
Sity, it must, and indeed does recommend it, as © 
worthy of introduction to academies, schools, and 
private families. While the.clder are entertained, 
the younger part of bis readers will derive useful 
mstruction, - | 

The Author of A visir rox A WEEK, claims 


the approbation of the Public for such an nn 


performance. 
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Ambroſe and Eleanor. 


announced a happy voyage to the 
veſſel in which Colonel Carlton had em- 


barked for England; it was returning from 
Jamaica, leaving on the left the Iſle of 


CLEAR fky, and proſperous gales, 


Cuba, and on the right the ſuperb ſoreſes 


of the ancient Bayti.* The pilot ſteered. 
toward the Bermuda Iſles; _ the Colo- 
to embrace a. 


nel in a. few weeks h 
wife and child, endeared to him by an ab- 


ſence of twelve months; but theſe de- 
lightful proſpec̃ts ſoon vanithed ; the rolls” 


ing of the veſlel encreaſed, a tremendous 
water- ſpout approached, and threatened 
inſtant deſtruction. This being, by the 


advice of the pilot, broken by a diſcharge 
of cannon, all that remained to be done 


wants lower the fails, ſhut the hatches, : 


St. bog ſo called before the a TY 
_ the Spaniards. 
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and abandon the veſſel to the mercy of the 
waves. The Heavens were ſoon filled 
with flaſhes of lightning; thick darkneſs. 
fucceeded day; the thunder rolled, and 
the veſſel, the ſport of all the various revo- 
lutions of the boiſterous waves, preſented 
only to the unfortunate paſſengers ſhip- 
wreck and death; this ſoon followed, for 
the point of a rock forcing an entrance; 
into the veſſel, in a few minutes, precipi- 
| tated it into the boſom of the vaſt ocean. 
In this moment of danger, the Colonel, 
ever calm and collected, ſeized a plank, 
upon which he committed himſelf to _ 
waves: his — Was followed 
er. 

Having long goated at AN! an 
contended with the fury of the waves, the 
Colonel found himſelf near land; but 
ſuch was the violence of the ſea, that at 


3 0 A the moment his hopes were ſtrongeſt; he 
_-. was frequently carried by an overwhelm-. 


ing wave to the greateſt” diſtance: at 
length, after various efforts, he gained a 


cCoaſt covered with rocks; der Which he. 


with difficulty climbed to an extenſwe 
plain, where he ſunk down, wholly de. 


5 babe newly we n 


prived of ſenſation. In this ſlate he . 2 
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_ by de grees returning, he —— two 
* children, r on their knees, at 
his ſide, who, by their innocent geſtures, _ 
expreſſed the molt lively intereſt in his 
ſituation. One of them perceiving that 
_ he. breathed, exclaimed. in a. jargon he 
could juſt diſtinguiſh to be Englith; He 
is not dead, filter ;. he is come to take us; 
home—are you not father 1”. ©. "TY 
His firſt queſtions. were, Where am, = 
T? What — do you inhabit?ꝰ But 
finding chat he was nat clearly underſtood, 
be looked round. for ſaome perſon to whom, 
he might addreſs; himſelf. Not ſeeing any, 
one, he attempted to riſe; but exhauſted, 
with fatigue, ſunk down, uttering: invo- 
luntary ſighs and groans, forced from him 
| by the-weakneſs, of his condition. 
He is hungry, brother,“ ſaid one © 
the children, I will go and. fetch him * 
ſiome food; and immediately he fled a 
.crols the plain. | "Ong 
Who do vou belong to: o ſaid the Co... | 
| lonel, recovering himſelf, have you no- 
friends ?. — 4 no mather? 3 
Arte nat you-opr father ; 1 alked de T2 


% 11 my child, fad the colonel, 6 1d 
ö not know you.“ n 
Wil you not then love ua 2 the. 
ehild.. 


* 
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Ves; but are you alone?“ 
O yes,“ returned he, we are all a- 
_—_ nobody but Eleanor and Ambroſe ; 
we fee only the great | beaſts, and they 
tighten us very much.“ 
« And who brought you into this couns. 
try, Ambroſe ?” faid the Colonel. 
A great houſe,” replied the child, | 
e that went upon the water.“ 
: And have you never ſeen one Uke it 
| touch HER TTY 
O never,” ſaid the child: © there are 
great men, all black, that come fome-. - 
times in little boats. When we ſee them 
we hide ourſelves for fear they ſhould eat- 
us. h 
Well !” ſaid the Colonel with a Bok, ' 
« Tam then loft without refource! I muſt 
end my days here, far from my. wife, my 
friends, my couitry.? 
«© You will ſtay with us, will you not! R 
lid the boy. bk 
. 29 Ae wy child! I have no choice 
Oh, “ returned he, we will love and 
* es you, as we uſed to do Derley.” F 
e Dertey ! who was he? : 
Qur good friend, anſwered the child 
but he is dead; we have wept a great 
deal for him. As he ſaid this, his fiſter 
* with ſome tortoiſe and tollibri 
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brought alſo ſome dates as 


eggs ; ſhe 


large ſhell filled with liquor, which to the 


taſte ſeemed that which flows from the 
palm tree. This ſimple. repaſt- proved 
very ſalutary to the Colonel; his ſtrength 
returned, he thanked his little hoſts for 
their ſolicitude, and reflecting a- new up- 
on his adventure was aſtoniſhed to con- 


ceive it poſſible that two children, ſo young 


and ſo delicate, ſhould provide for all 
their wants at an age when others ſcarcely 
know how to walk or think: he wiſhed 
to diſcover: by what means it had been 
effected, but they expreſſed their ideas 
very imperfectly; he could only gueſs at 
their little jargon, and judge from it that 
they were Engliſh. He reſolved, never- 
theleſs, while he awaited the return of day, 

to interrogate them, that he might, —f— 
their anſwers, form ſome conjectures upon 


their condition, and the cauſe of their | | 


being deſerted at ſo early an age. How 
old are you? faid he. We do not 
underſtand you,” replied Ambroſe; but 


| when he repeated, I aſk. how, many 


times yqu have ſeen the cold. and hot 
ſeaſons ?“ Eleanor ſaid, ** We cannot tell; 


but ſince the time our good friend died, 


we have at every fun made a mark With a 


aye on that 8 tree F ſee . 


8 


4 


The Colonel Amel the . R 
pedient the children had employed, and 
going toward the tree; by the light of the 
moon added all the marks, and counted 
1528, which made four years two months 
and eight days ſince they had loſt Derley. 
« But,” faid he, did he die as ſoon as 
you came here: Ben 
“O yes,” replied the children, his 
blood flowed like the ſpring at which we 
drink,” © 
4 He was* wounded.” then? faid the 
Colonel. - F 
Very much,” they re 
« But,” faid the Colonel, ho — 
you hither in-the-wooden-houfe ?  _ 
* Mama, with a great many men ; one 
of chem was a bad mar; he beat 
DVerley, and gave Hm a great many cuts. 
Wick a knife, and then put him with us 
into a little boat that brought us here.” 
And do you,” ſaid the Colonel, 
*retollett where you liĩvedbefore you went 
into this ſhip ? (for the wooden hone you 
IA peak of is called n 
es; in great houſes, where there 
were many fine things; then we uſed to 
ſee our dear father ſometimes, and he uſecdl 
to kiſs and love us. 
* And was your father in the hag 2. 
faid the Con. 


No; before we went into it, he a. — 
mama cried very much ; and then, we „ 
ſaw him no more?“ ; = 

ln what place?” "aid the: Colonel, 
 « was. the great houſe. in which 7 
Aved2? 
| e In a place where there. were.a-greak. 

many others,“ replied. Ambroſe, ↄ De. 
vou remember, ſiſter; that aaeman uſed to bs 
carry us often into a fine garden, where 
there was a great river and rows ef trees. 
where fine women and men uſed towalk,., 
while we played upap the graſs with BUY, oF 
_ -guds and boys ? N 87: . 1 

Vesg ſaid Eleanor, * Iremember u q 
we 21. 2 

2 anfwera. the Golonel.coul; 3 
-.draw little information; all that, he con- . * 
jectured was that his little, hoſts were the — 
victims of ſome ſort of treachery, and that 4M 
was their friend; and he thought ol 
that the fine 1 
. be St. 


Parkes but. AI this Was not fu e 1 
ing theirwealon;would afford him mes 3 
Aatisfictory explanation. - ' _ WES 

No fooner-bad the morning fun ins- 2200 


ed the-harizon, than he aroſe, and taking 
<the young ee RS: Who; AM: * 
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Henceforth to be his own, by the band, 
ſet out to take a view of the land which 
Providence had deſtined, for ſome time at 
leaſt, to be his abode. He diſcovered 
that it was an iſland, ſurrounded by ſteep 
rocks, and acceflible only on one fide to 


veſſels; it was not very extenſive, but was 


covered with mountains, woods, little 


hills, and cool and fragrant vallies; here . 


an embowering foreſt invited the traveller 


to taſte in its religious ine loſure the ſweeta 

riſing 

covered with fern, diſcovered from its 
top an extenſive ocean, ſtrewed with an 


.of lolitude : there a mountain ſlow 


infinity of little iſlands, which 


only like the points of ſo many rocks. 
Tpring of water eſcaped trem- 


Farther on a 


bling from the hollow of a cave, and ran 


thouſand fruits and edoriferous trees, con- 


ttended for che ſhade and land; the cocoa, / 


| Rs over beds of reeds to water a 
Imiling plain, enamelled with all the vari- 
bus beauties of vegetation. Athouſand ſuc- 

Caulent vegetables and blooming flowers, a 


the caſia, the palm and banana tree, the 


the leaves of Which were, according to 


the Indians, the veſtments of our firſt 
parents; the fig, the white cotton tree, in 
a word, all the moſt curious and uſeful 
Productions of America. No traces 7 

been wee: however, ty” wt thoſe * 5 


* 
4 
- 
4 —- 
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different animals, ſuch as otters, ſtags, 
goats, and the anta, a ſmall animal which 
reſembles the elephant, though much 
ſmaller, and is common to Peru. Among 
the birds was the fou, a little inoffenſive 
fowl, which has the habit of clinging to 
the maſts of veſſels; the Edolio, ſo called 
from its repeating, without ceaſing, in a 
low .melancholy tone, edolio, and the 
Foken, a bird of an exquiſite flavour. 

„Well,“ ſaid Ambroſe, having led the 
Colonel over the iſland, do you find 
all this fo frightful-? Eleanor a I ſleep 
when it is no longer light, and when the 
ſun ſhines, we run into the woods to ſeek 
food, We throw ſtones at the high trees, 
and the fruits fall, and we eat them.” 

« But you had not always We to 
| do {o,” ſaid the Colonel. 

No,“ replied Eleanor, © it is only 
ſince the dry weather that Ambroſe 
thought of it. O me! before we were 
not tall enough, and we only eat the fruits 
that the trees let fall, or ſome eggs that the 
great fiſh brought to the ſide of the water: 


but we are near our cabin; come in fſa- 


ther, you ſhall ſee it; take tare you do not 
hurt your head.” It was a kind of ſub. 
terraneous cave, at which they arrived. 
_ a deep valley, oY with 
| B 
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: m-trees. The Colonel readily | enteral; | 
but was inſtantly alarmed by a. fœted 
ſmell, that nearly ſtifled him: he advanc- 

| od/to Miſc, cauſe; but. what was 
his horror and atem when; at 

the further part of the cave, he ſaw a dif. 
figured corpſe ! it was partly dry, and 
putrified, and was covered with different 

aromatic leaves: Do not be frightened,” 
faid Eleanor, obſerving the impreſſion it 

made upon the Colonel, it is he!“ 

« He! my child, Who !” “ Poor Der- 
ley,” ſhe replied, © who fell dead id this 
corner.“ And have you, my children,” 

ſaid the Colonel, „inhabited a cavern 

where“ Oh, we never leſt it,“ interupt- 
ed Eleanor, that. we might be always 
with him.“ Ves, faid Ambrole, © we 
look at him every ſun, and cover him 

with freſh leaves“ - ©. Good creatures !” 

_ exclaimed the Calonel; “ but, my little 
friends, he can no longer hear you.“ 
Ohl we know ve ry well,“ faid Ambroſe, 
that he gannot * is; for if he could, 

: ke would ſpeak to us, but we would not 
part, with him for all tliat. Hut, my 
dear children,” faid the Colonel, you 
expoſe yourſelves/ to the danger of be-. 


.Foming ſick, and dying ah N 


Ah,“ ſaid Ambroſe, having remain. 
ed thoughtful a moment, once as we 
were looking at Derley, Eleanor's face 
turned quite white, and the fell upon the 
ground. I thought ſhe was going to die; 
for J called, and the did not anſwer me; 
Eleanor I faid, my dear Eleanor, will 
you leave Ambroſe all alone? but ſhe did 
not ſpeak. Thenl turned to the Sun, and 
begged he would give me back Eleanor, 
or burn me with his fire. He heard me, 
for the got up and walked.” 

Not: the Sun, my child, v faid the * 
Colonel, but God heard you.” 

«God! whois God ?” That Great 
Being, my child,” faid the Colonel, 
« who has placed you upon the earth; 
who watches over you, who has miracu- 
louſly preſerved your life : but I ſhall ex- 
plain this hereafter, at preſent we muſt 
think of taking hence this inanimate 
corple.” 

„Oh, no,” 4 the children at 
the ſame inſtant. © Suffer me to remove 
it,” faid the Colonel, I know where 
God would have it put.“ A 

Pray, pray,” ſaid Eleanor, holding 
her little hands towards him, © do not 
take it away : we ſhall die if we do not 
ſee poor 9 „ 
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By dint of argument and entreaty, the 
Colonel, kowever, at length New 
he drew from them. a reluctant conſent, 
and drawing the corpſe of the unfortu- 
nate Derley from the cavern, lie be 
{0 examine it, hoping to form from it 
fome concluſions relative to the fate of 
the two little ſtrangers. Disfigured as-it 
was, it appeared te be that of a man about 
thirty years of age, tall and well made: 
bis cloaths, upon being touched, fell into 
rags; but the Colonel picked uꝑ a watch: 
ſct with diamonds, and a gold ſnuff. box, 
in the inſide of which was ſet the por- 
trait of a woman: the damp had almoſt 
wholly defaced it, but it was eaſy to dif. 
tinguith that the principal features were 
Landſome. The Lox, he obſerved allo, 
Bad a double bottom, in which he found 
a letter, which he opened preeipitately, 
Lut it was ſo macerated, that among 

others entirely defaced, he could only dif- 
Unguith the ſollowing wards — - 
| LoxDox. 
I have only to depart——your 
children of Derley — 
« Bep four years that — — 
e union, this e firſt — 
God——- „„ OO 

is Piccadilly, at twelve 


Finding nothing more upon the — — 
excepting ſome guineas, a knife, ſci 

and a porket-book abſolutely 1 
refolved to inter it. Bat,” ſaid he to 
the children, who, with eyes bathed in 
buried in the moſt profeund apathy, 
% how was that you did not touch the 
jewels your unfortunate friend poſſeſſ- 
A Oh,“ they replied, « we loved 


him too much to take any thing from him, 
and then we did not know he had all theſe wy 


pretty things” 
« You have never then 0 him?“ 


faid the Colbnel.? 


« Never,” ſaid Ambroſe, « we only 


looked at him, and then wept.” | 
„What reſpectful teriderndſs?” ex- 


claimed the Colonel. His thoughts hben 


reverted to the Mmiterment of the corpſe. 


_ He tad obſerved in an adjacent vale, a 
__ trees, and over ſhaded by bur 
he immediately 


To this pot 


Npured, and having with a branch of 
the Bifchals, the hard wood of which 
the 


their cabins, dug à grave, he depoſited in 
K. the remains o* 1. W e D 
| 2 2 
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in aſhes, he 


negroes uſe' for the conſtruction f 


hand in hand toward the rocks, and 
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while his two little friends beheld the 
mournful ceremony bathed in tears. 
He then ſtruek fire from a neighbour- 
ing rock, a wander which much ſurpril- 
ed the children, and burnt upon the 
guns the clothes of the deceaſed, adding 
quantity of mint, cloves, and other 
grant herbs. that grew near, to purify 
the air. Ambroſe and Eleanor could 
not depart without caſting many a lin. 
gering glance towards a ſpot which con, 
tained in their eyes an meſtimable tre- 
fure. They walked—ſtopped—walked. 
—and would again retrace the ſame ſteps . 
to bid an eternal adieu to heir, Sood 
friend. 
In the mean while the ſun inclined tos , 
ward the Welt, and the ſea, as they al. 
cended the valley, reflecting his crimſon 
rays, appeared a vaſt plain of fire. Arri. 
ving on the ſhore, the Colonel ſtopped to 
We the glories. of the ſcene, and the 


children, forgetting. their grief, 2 


amuſed themſelves with collecting ſhells 
and ſea-weeds. - Far ſome minutes the 
Colonel. loſt ſight of them, but Eleanor 

- ſoon returned out of breath, to tell him 

that her brother. and ſhe had diſcovered a,- - 
great thing which they believed ta be 4 
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fiſh. © Come and ſee it ſather,” ſaid ſhe; - 
on it 18 dead, fo do not be_atraid.” Says 


ing this, ſhe_led him among the rocks, 


where they found, Ambroſe attentively 
examining ſomething-which the Colonel 


ſoon diſcovered : to be. a. large. bundle of 


hammocks which the returning tide had 
driven on ſhore... This ſuggeſting to him 
the idea of recovering from the wreck. 
ſome articles that might ſoften the ſeveri. 
ty of his. misfortune, an idea which had 
not till this moment occurred to him: he 
began to ſearch diligently amongthe rocks, 
and with inexpreſſihle joy, diſcovered two 
large cheſts, three ſmall caſks of brandy, 
and ſome tubg-of, ſalt proviſion, beſides 


| _ ſeveral copper utenſils and other articles, 


Theſe treafures were by degrees convey- 
ed from the rocks, and depolited in a ſub. 
terraneous cave which the children point, 
ed out 'The Colonel then impatient ta 
examine the contents of the cheſts, fore. 
ed one of them open, and found in it ſeve- 
ral ſuits. of clothes, a quantity of ſhirts, 
ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and ſame: gold, 
and 45 The other which was the 
_ carpenter*'s cheſt; contained a ; vWiety of 

different tools, and was conſidered by the, 


A 
we reſt. 1 
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I be fatigues of the day at length ren. 
dering reſt and refreſhment neceſſary, he 
kindled a fire, and roaſted ſome pieces of 
fat meat. Then ſeating himſelf with His 
young companions on the ſea beech, he 
ſhared with them a meal of which hun- 
ger made the chief dainty : and he was 
not a little diverted to ſee them, with 
kling eyes, palate the flavor of meats, 
the reliſh of which they had long leſt, 
and tenderly inc ite each other to partake 
of a fealt which to them appeared _ 
ous. 

4 You do not eat, brother,” ſaid Elea 
nor; © nor you, ſiſter,“ returned Am- 
broſe ; and then they both fell preedily 
upon their meets, which preſently diſap- 
peared. Their good friend ſmiled; 10 
congratulated imſelf upon the power of - 
contributing to their happineſs.” The re- 
paſt being ended, they all three 
to the cavern, where Ambroſe and Elka- +. 
nor Toon fell afleep. It was not fo with + 
their friend: a MULE painful refle&i- 
ons kept him long from taſting the fame 
refreſhment. He could not forbear con- 
traſting his ſituation and proſpects the 
preceding day with thoſe of the 2 
moment. What a change had a few 


bours woos.” | Fluſhed with n 8 


Ainbrose and Eleanor W 


was returning to his country to enjoy 
with a wife and child, whom he tenderly 
loved; all the conveniences and the ele- 
gancies of life. He now faw himſelf the ſo- 
litary inhabitant of an unfrequented tract, 
obliged to renounce his wife, his friends, 
all he held dear. Theſe reflections, in 
ſpite of his fortitude, bedewed his cheek 
with tears; but whon he called to mind 
the dangers from which he had eſcaped, 
that his life, among numbers the waves 
had ſwallowed, had been preſerved, he 
acknowledged the goodneſs of the Being 
who had protected him, and with chear- 
fulneſs and reſignation committed his fate 
into his hands. His thoughts then turn- 
ed upon his little companions in whoſe 
fate it was impoſſible not ta be, intereſted, 
abandoned to themſelves on an uninha- 


bited ifland, at the early age of three + 


years and a half; for the marks upon the 
t tree forming four years two manths 
and eight days, the whole amounted to 
no more than ſeven years, two months 
and eight days. Iheir preſervation, he 
thought, could have been effected by lit- 
lle leſs than à miracle, and viewing them 
as the objects ſignally pointed at by Pro. 
vidence in his ſhipwreck, he reſolved. 


henceforth to be to them a father, 25 2 


nd wine 
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The riſing ſun awoke him from a ſhort 
repoſe, and he looked round to ſalute his 
fellow. citizens; but he was furpriſed to 
find that they had left the cave: at firſt 
he concluded they would ſoon return; 
but an hour nearly elapſing, he grew a- 
larmed and having ſought them without 
ſucceſs in the cave they had formerly in- 
habited, he repaired to the ſea-ſhore which 
he traverſed in the utmoſt anxiety, call- 
ing them repeatedly by name. He knew 
not what to think, and began to form a 
thouſand horrid conjectures concei 

wild beaſts, that for any thing he knew 
to the contrary, might inhabit the iſland, 
when the idea occurred to him that they 
might be at the place where Derley was 
interred. To this ſpot their affeQtzonate 
hearts had in truth conducted them; he 
met them returning through the wood, 
their eyes ſtill wet with the tears they had 
Thed upon the grave of their friend. The 
Colonel chid them gently for the alarm 
they caufed him, and taking them by the 
hand, I am pleafed my little friends,” 
ſaid he, as they walked through the wood, 
with the gratitude and affection. you 
diſcover towards your unfortunate 
friend ; it convinces me that your hearts 
are good; ; nevertheleſs you muſt ceaſe to 
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regret him; God has, I doubt not, taken 
him from you to beſtow on him a happi- 
neſs that nothing can interrupt. 
« How is that, father ?” ſaid the chil. 
dren, © we do not underſtand you.“ 
will explain it to you my little 
friends,” ſaid the Colonel, Lought to 
do ſo, but neceſſity engages me at preſent 
to defer this duty. We cannot inhabit 
the gloomy cave we now . occupy ; we 
rauſt endeavour to conftru&.a more a- 
greeable retreat; a cabin that will ſhelter 
us from the injuries of the air, and ſerve 
us as am aſylum againſt all alarms. The 
children were delighted; they jumpt 
round their good friend, exclaiming in an 
extacy, We will help you, father! we 
will help you!“ He reſolved, however, 
before he began his operations, to viſit 
the rocks, judging that the influx of the 
- tide might, during the night, have brought 
other articles from the wreck on ſhore. 
Nor was he deceived-; he found a:caſk- of 
oil a ſecond tub of ſalt proviſions, and a 
cheſt containing, befides linen, a variety 
of books, among which were ſome ofthe 
beſt Latin and Engliſh authors. It con- 
tained alſo a caſe of mathematical inſtru- 
ments, and a ſfmall mariner's compaſs. 
The books were damaged by the wet, 
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but he hoped ſoon to dry and render them 
fit for uſe. Beſides, theſe he found ſe- 
veral other articles ſcattered along the 
Having ſecured theſe new. treaſures, 
he turned his thoughts upon the grand 
work of conſtructing a cabin. Between 
two hills that roſe near the ſea coaſt, was 
a cool valley, in_the midſt of which a 
ſpring of water guſhing from a rock, form- 
ed a baſin, bordered with a thouſand odo- 
riferous flowers. This valley was thadgd 
by palm-trees, and expoſed to the riſing 
ſun, was a ſtranger to the burning heats - 
of noon, It offered an agreeable retreat 
to the philoſopher, and was on one fide - 
boundedbythe whole extent ofthe ocean, 
and on the other by an embowering o- 
reſt. Here, at the entrance of the foreſt, 
the colonel reſolved to erect hig new ha- 
bitation, and with this deſign collecting 
the precious inſtruments he had taken 
from the wreck, hewed two of thoſe trees 
called Biſchalos, and ſhaped four ſtakes 
fifteen inchesthick, andeight long; theſe - 
he drove into the earth at the diſtance of 
twenty feet from each other, planting. 
between each ſix ſmaller: this done, he 
filled the intermediate ſpate with flints, 
cementing the whole with a - whitiſh fert 
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of earth, very much reſembling that in 
Europe called marne, and which mixed 
with water formed a cement to which the 


rays of the ſun ſoon gave a hardneſs equal 


to ſtone. He did not forget previouſly 
to leave in this little edifice a door nar- 
row, that he and his companions might 


the better defend themſelves, in caſe of 
an attack, againſt the wild beaſts. A 


large chimney was alſo formed, and two 


windows to aſtablith a current of air ne- 


ceſſary in ſe confined a place occupied by 


three perſons. The lateral parts thus fi- 
nithed, a covering was next to be thought 
of, and this did not a little puzzle our 


architect, Who having neither tiles nor the 


tools neceſſary to ſaw planks, was em- 
barraſſed how to defend his houſe againſt 


the rain and hail, the ſize of which is pro- 


dligious in North America. At length 
calling to mind the manner in which 


the Africans roof their dwellings, he pla- 


ced-ſeven or eight joiſts horrizontally up- 


on the building, and then having raiſed 
thers into a point, he formed the whole 


into a carcals, with tenons and mortices, 
and covered ĩt with the leaves pf the palm- 


tree interwoven into a ſort of mat, in the 


manner of the negroes on the gold. coalt; 
he next made a 8 which ſeparat- 
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. edthe interior of the cabin into two parts, 
and formed for Eleanor a little chamber, 
about eight feet ſquare, the entrance of 
- which communicated with that which he 
_ deſigned forhimſelf and Ambroſe. Three 
- ſtools and 4 billet, ſerving for a table, 
were next produced; alſo ſome. plates, 

ſpoons, and drinking cups, made with the 
leaves of a tree called the Balizeir, which 
are uſed by the natives of Madagaſcar 
for the covering of their houſes, andwhich, 
if well dried; will remain, it; is ſaid, un- 

decayed five or ſix years. It is impoſ- 
ſible to deſcribe the zeal and activity of 
the Colonel]; alternately carpenter, maſon, 
tiler and joiner, he purſued his operations 
- with a degree of vigour and perſeverance 
that removed every obſtacle. -Ambroſe 
and Eleanor, on the other hand, aſſiſtetl 


him as muchas their ſtrength would per- 


mit; they went in ſearch. of the earth of 
which their cement was formed, moilten- 
ed it, preſented the tools, carried away 


the chips, gathered the palm leaves (for 


they climbed the: higheſt trees with the 
-greateſt agility) joined them together un- 


der the conduct of their friend; in a word, a 


united all. their endeavours to alleviate his 
fatigue, and accompliſh a work of which 


hey. felt, as he did, all the utility. at 
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tie end of a month the little ediſice was 


completed, and all that he had gained from 
the wreck; cheſts, tools, linen, clothes, &c. 


conveyed into it: as for beds, he made 
three very commodious- of ſome ham- 
mocks, ſpread with - mats compoſed of 


palm leaves dried in the fun. The chim- 
ney concealed his kitchen utenſils, which 


were hung upon hooks, driven into the 


wall-for that purpoſe; in ſhort, every 


thing was complete, and the Colonel and- 
his little friends took poſſeſhon of their 


new habitation: - The children knew not 
how to expreſs their joy; they ran, wept; 


laughed, examined all, and leaping by- 


turns on the neck of their friend, called 
him repeatedly their father, their dear 
Carlton, for he had taught them to ex- 
preſs his name: then, ſuddenly quitt ng 
him, they re- examined all, ſeated them- 
ſelves twenty times upon the benches, 


touched, and removed all the furniture, 


and then returning, again threw them- 
ſelves into his arms. 'The Colonel made 
them, at length, fit down, recommended 
filence, and ſpoke to them in theſe terms. 
«It is time, my children that I think of 
the great work to which God has appoint- 
ed me; that of your education: the form. 


ing of your hearts will not I think, colt 
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me much trouble; they are good and ſuſ- 
ceptible: with reſpect to your intelleCts, T 
believe them to be ſound and comprehen- 
ſive ; but I ſhall form a better judgment 
when I am more particularly acquainted 
with the manner in which you have con- 
ducted yourſelves ſince your reſidence in 
this iſland : it is neceſſary, therefore, Am- 
broſe, before I detail to you my plans, 
that you recount to me in the moſt exact 
manner that your memory will permit, 
what you did upon firſt coming out of the 
ſhip that brought you hither, and acquaint 
me with the means you have employed 


fince that time to preſerve your exiſtence, 


and to provide for all your wants ; ar- 
range your ideas, my child, as well as 
you are able, and do not omit the moſt 
trivial circumſtance: the detail will be 
more intereſting to me than you may 
fuppoſe.” _ 8 
The Colonel ceaſed, and Ambroſe, 
who during a month had learned to re- 
flect a little, and to expreſs his ideas in a 
more intelligent manner, was filent a 
few minutes to recolle& himſelf, and 


then gave without interruption, the fol- » 


lowing recital. _ 
We lived, as we told you, father, 
in a wooden houſe that went upan the 
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water: we had flept in it a great many 
times, and every morning Derley uſed to 
come and take us up, and carry us to 
mama, who uſed to kiſs us and cry, this 
made us ery too. Once as ſhe was kiſhng 
us and crying, a man came into the ca- 
bin, and talked a great deal to her; it was 
chat naughty man I told you of : hama 
cried very much, and would have taken 


us in her ams, but he. tock us away from 


her and threw us upon the ground. 
Then Derley was very angry, and ſeized 
that naughty man by the throat, but he 
drew a very long great knife, and run it 
into his belly. Then ſeveral ugly men 
came in, and put us and Derley into a. 
little boat, chat went 
much faſter than the wooden houſe. 
Derley groaned very much, and we were 


alt covered wich his blood ; but the men « 


in the boat laughed, and fet us all three 
upon this land, father. Then Derley fell 
down, and lay a long time upon the 

: at laſt he got up very ſoftly, and 
took us by the hand, and walked to the 
cave, where you know we lived, father, 
till you came; but as foon as he got in 
he fell down again, and dragged us upon 


him. We cried, and ſpoke to him, but 


he did not 8 groaned. He 
2 2 Y 
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groaned all night, and we cried, and when 
the ſun came again, he breathed no more; 
We took him by the hands, but they 
were quite cold; then we ſpoke to him 
again, but finding he did not anſwer, we 
went out ofthe cave crying, and running 
about upon the ſea-fhore. Eleanor ſoon 
fell down; I ran to her, and fell too, for 
I felt as if I was going to fall aſleep. : 
While we were fitting, a goat palled by 
with a yaung ene ſucking: at that mo- 
ment it came into my mind to drive away 
the young one, and fuck ſome of the milk x 
fo drawing myſelf under the goat, the 
good cron let me drink as much as I 
WR, withont going away: or 2 
gave me ſtrength ; I got up. 
and led her to Eleanor, who-ſucked. lane 
of her milk, fmiled; held out her hand to 
me, and got up; but the guat was going 
away, and we were afraid the. would nos 
come back to us. What mall we da 
ſaid I to Eleanor, Let us lead her to- 
Derley,” ſhe rephed;: ſo we tock her 
by the horn, Dre led her to the cave, the 
oung one following all the way. Still 
deli not ſpeak, ſo we began again to 
MW call him: Derley !“ we faid,. 
rley, r are you angry? 
we will do fo no more. Anſwer us, 


"A, — 
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Derley, it is Ambroſe, it is Eleanor; do 
you not love us?“ Our uneaſineſs en- 


cereaſed every inſtant, we were fo happy 


with mama! and now we were in 3 
frightful cave, all dark! This made us 
on a ſudden thoughtful ; we ceaſed cry- 
ing, and looked at each other, without 
ſpeaking or ſtirring at all. In this. time 


we forgot our goat, till ſeeing ſhe: was 


ne, we run out of the cave to ſeek her- 
n our way ſomething fell from a high 


tree as we paſſed it, and frightened us ve- 


ry much: we ram away as faſt as we 
could, but at laſt venturing to look back, 
and ſeeing nothing to: alarm us, we re- 
turned on tip toe, to ſee what had fallen 
from the tree, and found a fruit ſhaped like 
a very large green pear : I was. fo hun- 
, that I could not help taſting it, and 
that: it was very good: ſo I gave itz 


to Eleanor, who eat half, and left me the 


reſt. We then went again in ſearch of 
the goat, but ſeeing as we paſſed, a great. 
tree that water came out of it, being very: 
dry, I put my mouth to the tree, and: 
ſucked ſome. Eleanor did the ſame, and 
we both chought it was much better than: 
che water we had before drank. At laſt, 
thinking we ſhould not find the gentle: 


_ heat which had given vs her milk, we: 


— 
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went back to the cave, which we were a 
long time in finding. The ſight of our 
good friend made us again cry very much 
till no longer ſeeing any light, we fell up- 
on the ground, and flept till a new fun. 

When we awoke, we kiſſed Derley, and 
being very hungry, ran to the tree at the 
foot of which we had found the great pear; 

but there were no pears; ſo we run to 
the ſea ſhore, crying, and repeating the 
prayers mama uſed to make us ſay morn- 

ing and night. O, Eleanor, do you re- 
member how frightened we were!“ 
There was a great beaſt upon the ſands, 
juſt like a ſpider; Eleanor, who ſaw it 
firſt, ſcreamed out, and taking me by 
the hand, ran to our cave where we hid 
ourſelves; for we thought the great beaſt 
was coming after us. We ſtaid there 
till the heat of the day, crying and ſcream- 
ing dreadfully; but finding it did not fol- 
low us, we grew calm, and I began to 
think of the great pear which had frighten- 
ed us, and afterwards proved ſo good; 
ſo I ſaid to Eleanor, Let us go and ſee 
if the great beaſt is there.. Ah the 
replied, it will eat us. N ſaid I, 
if it wants to eat us, I will throw a great 

ſtone, and kill it.“ Eleanor conſented, 
and we went ſoftly to the place where W 
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had ſeen it, and in its room found ſeveral 
yellow eggs. We did not much like the 
looks of them, but I was ſo hungry, that I 
ſoon took courage to break one. Eleanor 
and I Iwallowed them one after another, 
and found them nicer than the eggs we 
had eaten'with mama. It was very lucky, 
father, that we found them, for we felt as 
if we ſhould fall and die for want of food; 
but after we had eaten the eggs we grew 
ſtrong again, and began to ſpeak of what 
had 8 to us. Still we called upon 
Derley, hoping in time to awake him, 
and at laſt got ſo weary and fick, that we 
lay * * down to fleep till another 
ſun, This two we ſpent in crying, and 
ſeeking food. A very pretty little bird, 
with a long beak, and black and blue 

feathers; let its neſt fall from a tree, and 

we found in it ſome eggs, whole and bro- 
ken, but much ſmaller, and more yellow 
than thoſe which the great beaſt had left 
on the ſands. We divided them, and at 
the ſame time, I ſaw lying on the ground 
two of the ſame large apples which had 
before, fallen from the tree. Here, 
filter,“ Kid I. © is one for you and one 


for me.” We ate them, and then went 8 


to the tree which gave the water, ane 
fucked till we were no, longer dry. lu 
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2 this manner, father, we-lived for · ſeveral 
ſuns, and were only ſorrow ful when we 


entered the cave where poor MDerley con- 
tinued to ſleep without ſpeaking : all we 


hoped he woulcawake, and a thought one 
ſun came into my head, as we ſtood on the 


ſea-ſhore, looking at the great fire Which 
thines in the heavens. Whatthall we 


do, ſiſter,” ſaid I, © to count the ſuns Der- 


ley ſhall have ſlept; that we may tell him 


when he awakes?”? We both thought a 
good while; but at laſt, Eleanor took a 
flint, and ſaid, Let us make a ſtroke 
upon this great tree every time. the fun: 
comes back tous; Derley knows how to 
read, and he will tell when he awakes,” 
Since that time we have not paſſed une 
{un without making a ſtroke on the tree; 


you have read them, _— and know. 


how many there be.” 


Here to colonel could no lng re- 1 
win his admiration : he embraced his Wo 


little friends, addreſſed ſome exclamations 
to Heaven, and deſired Ambroſe to con- 


tinue his recital, which he did in theſe 


words.— 


We every Hh found food, all began 
to forget our griefs, when 1 thought to 


myſelf, if theſe trees mould met ſet fall 
any more e nor * birds. Weit 
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neſts ; if thoſe great beaſts: ſhould not 


bring us any more eggs, what muſt we do? 


We mult try to get ſomething. to eat, if 
all this ſhould. happen. Then I took 
ſome ſtones, and threw them with all my 


ſtrength at the trees, and a great many 
apples and neſts fell at- our feet. Eleanor 


and I gathered them up, and carried them 


to the cave, where we hid them under 


ſome leaves of the ſame trees, which are 
very large. We did this every fun, and 


and were never in want of food; but 


ſometimes we were very much frightened 
indeed! for thoſe great beaſts you have 
ſeen, father, in the woods, would come 
by night atmolt. into our cave; but we 


always hid: ourfelves-behind Derley, and 
they went away without biting us. One 


night there came a horſe that had a long 


neck, and a great lump upon its back 
the ſight. of it frightened us ſo much, that 
en flech out of the cave, and ran ſcream- 


ing violently, till coming to a tree, I ſet 


my feet and hands againſt it, and graſping g 
-it very cloſe, climbed quite to che top, 
ealling to my ſiſter to do the ſame. She 


followed my example, and the crooked 
horſe finding he could not get at us, went 


away directly, and when he was a good. 


way off, we came down. Ah, father, we 


* 
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ſhould have been very glad, if we had 
known the ſecret you have ſhown us, off 
getting fire out of the ſtones, for-we were 
ſometimes cold. Our clothes got torn, 
and when they were very bad, we threw 
them away, and for ſome. ſuns remain- 
ed quite naked; but at laſt, we found the 
kin of a beaſt, which we divided between 
us: here it is ſtill; what do yourcall it” | 
It is the ſkin of an otter,“ replied 
the Colonel. Well, then,” continued 
Ambroſe, this country is full of theſe 
otters. We will try anne 
when your coat is worn out.?“ 
Is this all that has happened, Am- 
ꝓroſe ?” ſaid the Colonel. Ves,“ ſaid 
Ambraſe, * all.” “ But, returned the 
Colonel, (you have not yet ſpoken of 


the large black men you ſaw. ) Oh,; 


Fad bree, 4 Iforg ot: in truth, we 
muſt take care of vin, 4 Well? 100 


the Colonel, but how. came yu te ee 


them ?” „Why,“ ſaid Ambroſe, one 
day when it was very bad weather, I left 
Eleanor in the cave, and wert out to ſeck 
food, and when I came back, the came 
running to me quite frightened, crying, - 
we ſhall be eaten, —weqhall be eaten 
1 have ſeen— I aſked her what? 
Great ugly black men,” ſaid ſhe; “ there 
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look —do you not ſee them? 
While the was ſpeaking I faw afar ofa . 
great many black men, running one af. 
ter the other. I directly let fall all that 
I had brougft, and taking my ſiſter by 
the hand, we both ran to a dark cave 
that is under ground: if you ſtand where 
Ido, father, you may ſee it: there, on 
. fide Where the ſun appears: we hid 
Ivey at the bottom of it, very much 
rin but not hearing any ithing, 
came out from time to time, to ſee if the 
black men were ſtill there; at laſt we did 
not ſee them at all, and running to the 
ſide from whence they came, we ſaw 
them a very great off, in a little 
boat that went Yers: e the water. 
They have "age here ſince, but'we faw 
no more of them than we did at firſt; 
they never come this way, it is only in 
the great gardens which you call woods, 
that we fee them; when they are gone, 
We find large animals there1kinned, trees 
quite deftroyed, and the feathers: of birds, 
Which make us think that theſe black 
men come here to kill the beaſts, and to 
take the birds and apples. This, father, 
as all T can recollect: we have lived, as 
have told you, from? the time yon ſee 
the! marks FO CES without doubt 
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through the goodneſs, of the God whom 
vou tell us of: till now we. have faidthe 
Prayers mama taught; us to the ſun, uh 
walks in the heavens, winking ha was 
God; but if you have another, we will 
pray to him, and be very n 
love us. Fl 

Ambroſe eeaſed-ſpenking, andithe Gol 
lonel was ſilent a few minutes, to-adraire 
the hand of Providence in the preſervna- 
of theſe. innocents ! The green pears of 
which they ſpoke, he found no 
in judging to be Caraſols, a fruit com. 
mon to North America; the great beaſt 
on the ſhove a tortoiſe, the egga cf which 
are delicious, and commonly depoſited by 
this creature in the fands: the bind with 
black and blue feathers, he determined to 
be the collibri, and the water which flow- 
ed from the great tree, the ſap of the pam; 


but more eſpecially did he acknowledge _ 


an over-ruling Providence in the ſucehur 
they had received from the goat i he had 
read of bears, and even honelles, having 
ſuckled infants, but till Bow had juſtly 
conſidered ſuch ſtories as fabulous: At 
Teng „taking Ambroſe by the. hand, 5 

deſire yon expreſs, my: Jon,” ſaid 

be, « of knowing that powerful and bene. 
Keent Being, who has miraculouſly: pre-. 
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ſcrved you anmdſt theſe deferts, ſhall be 
gratifiecl : too great to render himſelf vi- 
File to his weak creatures, kfiow, my 
child, that; from the height 'of Heaven, 
he watches over the conduct of all ment 
nathingſeſcapes him, he knows all, ſees 
all, bears all, and with a glance of his Dye, 
the whole earth.? The 
earth!” interrupted] Ambroſe; do yo 
mean the country” Where we live?“ 
Phe earth, my children, I need not tell 
vou, ſaid the Golonel, is the ground 
onwwhich we itread but it-confiſts not only 
of this iſlancl, it extends beyond the 4 
and contains four great countries, which 
are called EvroeE, ASIA, AFRxca, and 
Aber xc, which laft is the N of wal 
0008 we are now in.“, 
Then this dhe Py Ambroſe, 

| *ix America. pI” 4 

No,“ replied the Colonel,” 8 it 
— 2 a part of it.. 

We do not,“ faid the children, « un- 
derſtand you. + When your are fur- 
ther inſtructed,“ ſaid the Colonel, © when 
I ſhall have taught you to read and write, 
you will perfectly comprehend all this: 
at 1 wilbbe ſufficient to acquaing 
you that this great Being, who is called 


2 — 
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Mas bert been the objectof your ada: | 


tion, andwhich communicates light and 


heat toall nature, was formedby his word 
he has furniſhed the earth withthauſandsof 
beautiful- plants and animals: we can 
behold nothing that does not ſpeak his 
praiſe and almighty power: to him, my 
children, you oe your being: his word 
called you intoexiſtence, and his mercy 
renders - that exiſtence a blefling : 

muſt look up to him as the author of all 
good, and to pleaſe him, be humble, meek, 
and endeavour to imitate his perfections, 


by diffuſing happineſs to deer antun: 


around you.?“ 

Ambroſe and Eleanor liſiened*to this: 
diſcourke with an attention from which 
their friend drew the happieſt. preſage: 
ahe day paffed riſenfbly' away; they 
ſupped in the new cabin, and alterward. 
prepared to occupy their hammocks. . 
Eleanor buſied herſelf for ſome time about 
her chamber: ſhe walked in it a great. 


- while, and did not go to fleep till the had | 
twenty times examined and changed the 


_ nay the little furniture it contained. 
Colonel and Ambroſe, nei ghbours. 
to each other, diſcourſed for Can time-: 

then reſigning themſelves to the powers: 


of ſleep, they I an uninterrupted. 


" : 


repoſe... The riſing: ſun at length en- 
lightened the cabin, when the Colonel, 
finding that his pupils were {till buried 
in a profoumd fleep, took them gently by 
the hand, and with pleaſure ſaw them 
open their eyes, ſtretch firſt one arm, then 
the other, raiſe their heads and fmile on 
him with. an ine x preſfble grace. Von 
Mond give an example to your hſter,.”. 
Ambroſe,” faid he, and be before. hand 
Win the Sun.“ Forgive me, dear 
lather, ſaid Ambroſe, but wer haue ept 
in ſuch a good bed! '. 
Iltis enough, my ſon, “ repliediheCalo- 
"nel, + but to morrow, and every future 
day, you mult at day - break repair both of 
you to the fea ſhore, and offer your thanks 
andprayerstothe Being whohagpreſerved 
you during the night.“ This the chil. 
| — aſſured him they would, mot fail f 
1 ng. - 7 . 18 
Having erected ani) furniſhed hi little 
&vellingythe-Golonel was reſolved to viſit. 
the interzor part of the ifland, | that he 
might more particularly examine its 
vegetable productions, and execute the 
Projects he had formed : he acgordingly 
tet out, and had not advanced far before 
be dilcoyered plains covered with rice 
and maize, Wr Theſe were 
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the principal objects of his purſuit: with: 
the aſſiſtance of the children, about'two. 
buſhels of maize was gathered, and con- 
veyed in hammocks fer cabin. Some 
handsful of this was fpread upon the turf, 
and expoſed to the ſcorching heat of noon, 
which ſoon dried it ſufficiently to grind. 
The Colonel then made, in a rock, a hole 
in the form of a mortar, and with a-peſtle  - 
of wood broke the grains; and reduced 
them to Powder. It was wen neceſſary 
to winnow it, that · the chaff might be ſe. 
parated from the grain; and this he per- 
formed by ſhaking it violently in debt, - 
which Ambroſe — Eleanor held extend- 
ed: aſterwards it was ground into flour 
between two ſtones, and diluted with 
water. A little brandy being mixed with 
this paſte; by way of leven, i was put to · 
bake upon flints "Grongly heated by the 
fire, and thus a bread, very light and 
agreeable to the palate; was made. While 
the children watched the bread, the 
| Colonel returned to-make freſſi diſcove- 
tries: he found, as he proreeded into the 
Y iſland, a great deal of millet, but different 
| from that of Europe, and finie potatoes, 
which he knew would afford them ex- 
cellent nouriſhment; he diſcovered alſos 


tame- green figs, and a vareity of 3 
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me and delieious fruits common to- 
America; but for theſe it was neceſlary to 
go far into the iſland, which became an 
incorwenience: to remedy it, therefore, 
with tlie aſſiſtanee of his little pupils, he 
dug up urid ſowed a piece of land, near 
the cabin, which extended from the ſea 
ſhore" to the foreſt; whieh ſerved as its. 
boundary. This fort of orchard in the 
end; furniſhed them with maize; rice, 
millett, potatoes; and all the moſt Gnu! 7 
eee, productiens of the ſoil.” - 
The. Reader having now ſeen” our 
iſlanders furniſſied with the firſtneceſſaries 
of life, will not, perhaps be ditpleaſed to 
learn in what manner” they employed 
their time: In the morning the Colonel 
took Ambroſe into the woods* with him 
to hunt, having for this neceſſary purpoſe 
fabricated a bow about three feet and a 
Half long; the ſtririg of which was a gut 
twiſted; and tlie arrows a ſtick furniſhed 
with two feathers, and terminated by 
flint ſharpened : with theſe. they killed 
the different animals that dahabtted the 
woods, ſuch as ſtags, goats, does, and 
among the birds; the duck and the foken, 
which furnithed them with ezcellem 
food. During this time Eleanor Was 


employed? in baking che N or in oer 
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little offices of domeſtic economy. On 
returning, they buſied themſelves in col- 
lecting the eggs which were depoſited by 
different fiſh upon the. fea. beanh, but 
pecially by the tortoiſe and alligator: che 
laſt mentioned is ſo ſingularꝭ that a ſhort 
deſcriptionofitmay bedeſervingahe atten-- 
tion oftheReader. . The alligator is aſort of 
crocodile commen to America: its head 
is large, and its jaw s furniſhed with ſtrong 
teeth, two of which eſpecially are ex- 
tremely long ; it has four legs, which are 
very ſhort, and terminate by large 
fail is covered with ſtrong ſcales, as alſo + 
two large lumps which are over the eyes; 
its ſtomach is furniſed with four glands - 
and its tail always. drags on the ground. 
"This animal lives indifferently on land 
or water, andis not miſchievous but when 
provoked :. its eggs are eſteemed a great 
dainty- The. cultivation of their feld 
next engaged the attention of the Colonel. 
and his pupils, after which they dined,. | 
and ſpent the afternoon in. ſtudy or in- 
gardeniug. e et ee, 
Noth ng could exceed chef attention of 
Ambroſe and Eleanor to the leſigns of 
their friend, who had found the means of 
teaching them, not only to read, hut to 
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write. He had diſcovered in the woods 
a tree much reſemhling the fimpi of the 
Ille of Madagaſcar: its Bark, aſter being 
expoſed to the fun; became as White as 
paper, and thouglx it ſrnelt a little of muſk, 
this was eaſily weekened by ex poſing it to 
the fumes. of aromatic herbs: at the foot 
af this flowed a. ſort of gum, much like 
that of the Indian fig-tree, the ſap of which 
is uſed by the Indians: to colour their 
veſſels black. Being thus furniſhed with 
paper and ink, he foon added pens; he 
ſhaped them With his knife, and put wem 
into the hands of hig young pupils, wi. 
were ſoon able M write and read; and. 
conſequently: to: feel the value of thoſe 
books (for among them were ſome of the 
beſt authors) which had been taken from 
the wreck:  * Pray, father,” ſaid Ambroſe- 
ane. day, laying down.a book, explain 
to me why thay have kings in the coun- 
tries I read of.” Mien living in ſociety, 
my ſon,” ſaid the Colonel, © in which. 
there are good and bad, it is neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh rulers, that order mann N 
be maintained.“ 

Ido not underſtand you,” ſaid Am- 
broſe.—< I. will endavour.” replied his. 
fiend, to explain myſelf more . clearly; 
ſuppoſe, now, for example, there were in. 
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this iland a great many men arid women 
who lived together in common, can you : 
not conceive that one would win for 
the field of his: neighbour, that another 
would cut the throat of his enemy with- 
aut pity ; that this man would enter uf 
cabin to ſeize. upon our food, and that 
drive us fromm it to eſtabliſh eee 
ſidence in it? 
« How.!? ex claimed the chädhen wich 
aſtoniſhment, are men capable f this? 
AI am aſhamed, my children, ſaidithe - 
Calonel, to reply that they ane; and that 
Anfortunately, the nuniber of the wicked 
ſurpaſs that of the good. Ah, Eleanor, 
excimed Amboſe, Jet us * in our 
15 
« Hear met and, interruptod ce 
Colonel; what T havgrfaid granted,' you - 
will ſee that it is. neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
laws. to render our habitations and pro- 
perty ſecure, and alſo to inveſt certain 
individuals with a power to enforce thoſe 
laws : this power is not, however, always. 
inveſted in one man, but ſonaetiries.; in a. 
certain number choſen by the: body of the. 
people; thisform:of. gow nt is call--. 
ed a republic; the other, where- a — 


governs, a monarchy.” 
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*% lia very well, what; you. 
Jay, father, ſaid ambroſa, but is it. not 
Rrange that men. honk be e wicked as 
to render theſe laws' neceſſary? 3 

It is a me proof, my fon, 
replied the Colonel, Yo mt ara 
human nature: from pride, envy, am- 
bition, and avarice, vices, which. are the 
dangerous in community, as op- 


evils: ion of Hie. 
Pray, father, dad Ambroſe, what 
4s avanice e??? 1 


« An inondinate defire of 
more than we can enjoy, ſaid the Colo- 
nel: you will e 2 my 
child, that there are beings who poſſeſs 

ing i ” ; 

| mn what Hou. laid Ambroſe, conkift 
 the-tiches: of your.country, Father? 

Aas, my ſom! returned the Colonel, 
it is thoſe miſerable. pieces of gold and 
ſilver which conſtitute all the bps 
200 ery of bfe;” 

55 1 thoſe, exclaimed the chil- 
dren, that you faund upon Derley 2? 

The ſame; replied the Colonel ; thoſe 
Pieces ſtamped with the image of the ru- 
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ling power, are divided into ſmall atia 


great cgin, each of a proportionate va- 


lie, and with theſe are KPN all nah 
Commodities of le.? 


* What, Aaid 3 do men'a 
to pay one another for things that der 
alireto every one? I do not underſtand 

„Oh, I underſtand very well, inter- 

pink Ambroſe, and I could willingly 
pardon them for ſelling the works of art; 
if one man is wiſer, or more ſxilful than 
another, he deſerves a recompence: but 
to aſſume a right over grain, wood, and 
all the common productions of the earth, 
that is indeed unreaſonable. “ 

Mou do not reflect, Ambroſe, faid 
the Colonel, that all theſe productions of 


the earth require culture cotweyance, and 


a thouſand l little cares, which equally de- 
ſerve reward : is the man who tills'a 


field, ſows it, and watches the vegetation 


of its produce, Who gathers and carries 
it afterward into cities, obliged to take up- 
on himſelf this trouble? No, ſurely: if he 


_ conſiders gold an equivalent has he not a 


right to receive it? Theſe are the people, 
my child, who deſerve payment, and not 
thoſe who by their multiplied de predati- 


ons ruin W e their coun" 
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Vour obſervation, my dear father, 
ſaid Ambroſe, is very juſt; I did not 
conſider.“ 

In this manner the Colonel endeavour- 
to inform the minds, and rectify the judg- 
ment of his young pupils: towards ſun- 
ſet, they were at liberty to run, Jp 
and take the exerciſe neceſſary to ſtreng- 
then their conftitutions, and render their 
nerves ſupple: but in the evening, ratio- 
nal and attentive, they liſtened, on the 
ſea - ſhore, to the leſſons of their good 
friend on morality, phyſic, or religion. 
One evening when the ſky was clear, 
and ſtrewed with ſtars, Eleanor obſerved 
that phenomenon which we generally ex- 
preſs under the name of a falling ſtar. 
What is that, father? ſaid ſhe; I have 

times forgotten to aſk you why we 
ſee the ſtars fall fo often? "That Eleanor, 
ſaid. the Colonel, which appears to you a 
ſtar; is not one; it is a ſpark of elementa- 
ry, or rather electrical fire, which ſhines 
in the ethereal region, and Ne by 
the ſhock of a current of air.“ 

J do not,” ſaid Eleanor, under: 
ſand; what you mean by electricity.“ 

« Be attentive then, id the Colonel. 
« ELECTRICITY is a matter of fire invi- 


_fible. to our eyes, but which nevertheleſs 
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exiſts; penetrates all bodies; gives to one 
vegetation, to another trepidation, to a- 
nother impulſion, &c.” 

« Explain this more clearly, dear fa- 


ther,“ ſaid Eleanor. 


«* ELECTRICITY,” continued the Co- 
lonel, « cauſes the vegetables to grow, a- 
gitates the air we breathe, drives the 
winds with more or leſs violence, pene- 
trates our bodies, and gives them ſtrength, 
nay, health ; fortifies, and even preſerves 
in us the vital principle ; it Tender our 


blood active and warm, quickens, and 


is, perhaps, the cauſe of its circulation.“ 
J underſtand this very well,“ laid 
Eleanor. 
Well then,” ſaid the Colonel, this 


electrical matter, the element 25 every 
thing that exiſts, oppoſed by a current of 
ar, kindles itſelf, and produces the ap- 


pearance you have obſerved“: from this 
cauſe alſo proceeds thoſe ſpontaneous fires 
which we. often ſee on the banks of mo- 


raſſes or lakes. 


« I comprehend this very well: ” ſaid. 
Eleanor: * fo then all thoſe ſtars that we 
ſee in the heayens 3 are ſparks of electrical 
fire. | 


\* This opinion is bo the Abbe Ber- 
colon, in his work entitled Physic des Methores. 
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„No, Eleanor,“ replied the Colonel. 
thoſe ſtars are bodies of ſurpriſing mag- 
nitude; they are globes like the earth we 
- inhabit, but much larger; it is their diſt- 
ance only that makes them appear leſs; 
Among an infinity of others, there are 
ſix called planets, which revolve, without 
ceaſing, round that wonderful body of 
light, the Sun, which is computed to be 
upwards of a million of times as large as 
the earth. The diſtance of theſe globes 
from the Sun, which diſpenſes light and 
heat. to them all, is ſo immenſe, that 
numbers can ſcarcely convey an idea of 
it, and their velocity is no leſs amazing. 
Mxncunv, which is the planet neareſt 
to the Sun, is about thirty- {even million 
of miles diſtant'from it, and moves at the 
rate of a hundred and five thouſand miles 
every hour, completing his courſe round 
the ſun in leſs than three months. VE- 
NUs, which is the next planet above 
Mercury, is fixty-eight millions of miles 
from the ſun, and by moving ſeventy-ſix 
thouſand miles every hour, performs its 
revolution in twenty-three days and twen- 
ty-two hours. The next planet above 
Venus is the EARTH upon which we live: 
its diſtance from the fun is ninety-five 


millions of miles, and by travelling at the 
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rate of fiſty-· eight thoufand miles every 
hour 

* How !” Wund the um 
« does the earth move?“ 

« Ves,“ ſaid the Colonel, it turns once in 
twenty-four hours quite round; and bythis 
motion occaſions the apparent motion of 
the ſun and all the heavenly bodies, from 
eaſt to weſt, in the ſame time ; its revolu- 
tion round the fun is completed in three 
hundred and fixty-five days, and fome- 
thing leſs than fix hours, or the ſpace of a 
year, which cauſes the variation of the 
ſeaſons : but I ſhall explain this more ful. 
ly hereafter. 

« Above the Earth's orb is . 
whoſe diſtance from the fun is a hundred 
and forty-four millions of miles; it tra- 
vels at the rate of fifty -hive thouſand miles 
an hour, and goes round the fun in lome- 
thing leſs than two of our years. 

- on Jortrrn, the largeſt of the planets, 
is ſtill further removed from the ſun; it 
is twenty times the ſize of our Earth, and 
travels at the rate of twenty-nine thou- 
ſand miles an hour, completing its jour- 
ney in ſomething leſs than twelve years. 
Still higher in the ſyſtem, about nine mil- 
lions of miles from the ſun, is SATURN, 
who, by travelling at the rate of twenty- 
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two cho miles an hour, finiſhes his 
courſe in about eee of our e 
and a half. = I 0 
Beſides theſe which are called "EGO 
ur PLAwETs,: there are in our fyſtem 
others, called ſecondary planets, or ſatel- 
lites, which move round the planets in 
the ſurne manner as their primaries do 
round the ſun. The firſt of theſe is the 
Moon, Which ies the earth in 
its annual progreſs round the fun, com- 
pleating its circuit round the earth in the 
ſpace of twenty nine days and twelve 
hours. As the moon receives its light 
from the ſun, and preſents only one ſide 
to us, in the courſe of its monthly jour- 
ney, we fee more or leſs of its enlighten- 
ed ſide, according to itꝭ diflerent poſtion 
with reſpect to that part of the earth we 
inhabit, and hence ariſes the different ap- 
pearances which we expreſs under the 
name of a neu and full moon; &c. Four of 
theſe ſatellites or moons attend JUprTER, 
and five SATURN; beſides theſe five 
moons, a broad flat luminous circle dal - 
od — :encircles: without touching 
SATURN at a diſtance nearly 
== to ks breadth of the ring, which 1 * 


»Modern aſtronomers? Aye Uovered” tua 
more of e den _ ' 


% 
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about twenty-one thouſand miles. Some 
aſtronomers have thought, that this ring 
is compoſed of a vaſt number of moans 
or ſatellites, which, being ſeen at ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance, ma y, by means of their 
blended light, give the whole the appear- 
ance of one continued body; upon this 
an eminent aſtronomer, whoſe works I 
lament not being able to put into your 
hands, ſays, when we conſider the re- 
mote ſituation of Saturn, and conſequent- 
ly how much the ſunꝰs light muſt be weak- 
ed before it can reach him, ſuch a glorious 
aſſemblage of moons does not appear an 
unnecellary appendage to this planet. 
In this manner the Colonel began his 
aſtronomical lectures. The two children 
looked up aſtoniſhed at che us. 
magnitude of thoſe globes he had been 
deſcribing, and were deſirous of travelling 
into the planets, eſpecially into Saturn, 
whoſe ring and five moons aſtoniſhed 
them; but when in due time their worthy” 
inſtrutor ſpoke to them of the fixed ſtars, 
each of which he told them Was, a ſun 
ſuppoſed: to enlighten other ſyſtems of: 
worlds, they were loſt in the ſtupendous 
contemplation, and could only in ſilence 
adore the great Being who formed and 
animated dhe — The. Colonel wa. 
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delighted to ſee their young minds gradu- 
ally expand, and was ſtudious to render 
even the moſt trifling incidents ſubſervi- 
ent to their improvement. One day as 
Eleanor entered the cabin, ſhe exclaimed 
in an extaſy, * Oh father ! if you had but 
ſeen what I have! ? 

„What was it, Eloarios'! . ſaid hey 
friend, ſmiling. As I was — 
vegetables, ſhe replied, upon the great 
rock, I faw two of thoſe little creatures 
you, I believe, call tizards, - crawi to a 
hole in. the rock, each bearing a ſmall ſtalk 
full of feeds. They laid down their pro- 
viſion at the entrance, and went in, but 

came out accompanied by an old 

lizard, much larger than they were; he 8 
began to eat the ſeeds/ and die two little 
ones. looked at him without ſtirring; butt 
the noiſe I made frightening them all 
three, the old one, in attempting to get 
away, fell down. I took it up, and was 
ſurpriſed to ſee that it was blind. While I 
was examining it, I obſerved that the two 
little ones were ſearching for it with the 
greateſt uneaſineſsꝭ ſo I put ĩt on the edge 

af the hole, and directly they all three 
went in, as if they were rejoiced to have 
em great'a danger. The little liz-: 
_ ds muſt certainly have * 8 

the great one.“ 


Perhaps they were,“ ſaid the Colonel. 
+ I was quite delighted, ſaid Eleanor, 
to 4 them carry food to their poor blind 
Father, who could no ern. n it — 
himfelt;” 1 1 dad 
ou e leaner, ſaid the Colonet;. 
| that the pure ſentiment of filial tenderneſs 
is given alike to animals and to men.” 
„Animals have then a ſoul! . d 
Eleanor. 
55465 Wiy do you preſume thattheyhane?* 
They have, atleaſt reflection,” g ſaid. 
wy Eleanor. 51. t 
Upon whatdo. you found: your: con- 
cluſion ? 2” {aid the Colonelu. 
* 814 Why, ſaid Eleanor, is it not evident 
ö od the - lizards: muſt haue reflection? 
a® , without doubt, ſay to themſelves, 
is blind and old, he cannot ſeek 
Waker himſelf; it is, therefore, our part 
to carry it to him, un he may live the 
longer.“ tic 2A en bar 
% Lam pleaſed with | aur: argumenty 
Eleanor, ſaid the Golonel, as it ſprings 
dem the goodneſs and ſimplicity of your 


heart; but I will teach you to account 
more rationally for what you have ſeen; 
many celebrated naturaliſts have given 
"EEE Oe hea. A | 
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rationality of animals. The intellectual 
faculties may be divided into two kinds, 
ou and instinct. The ſoul is that por- 
tion of us, which reflects, foreſees, exa- 
mines and compares. Inſtinct is that 
natural ſentiment which leads us to pre- 
ſerve our being, to tremble at the ſight of 
a wound, and to compaſſionate an un- 
fortunate being. Some philoſophers have 
given to this laſt faculty the name of 
SYMPATHY. Whatever it be, it is that 
alone which animates animals, and dif- 
ſolves with their machines. IVSTINcr 
ſerves them inſtead of reflection. The 
lizards do not, as you imagine, ſay, Let 
us comfort our father.” They do net 
know him under that character: the are 
ignorant that they owe their life to Wl 
but they love and comfort o_ aut 
nature prompts them to it. 
think, my child, that ferocious _ 
reflect when they fall upon you? No7 
neither, by the ſame rule, would thoſe 
that are gentle, ſhould you treat wen e 
reſolve to retaliate. hey have 
but they owe them only to the organiza- LY 
tion of their machine, and to the nature. 

of their inſtinct. Had they REFLECTION, 
they would feel grief, inquietude, ang 
melancholy ſenſations, which they experi- 


! 
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ence only when ſick or wounded. Suf- 
ference 1s the only ſentiment they prove, 
and this alone can affect their {ſpirits or 
their faculties. So you ſee, Eleanor, that 
animals have no ſoul ; but they have an 
inſtinct ſo acute, ſo ſubtile, that it is eaſy 
miſtaken. There are, my children, three 
ſorts of exiſtence. The firſt paſſive and 
inſenſible; the ſecond active — ſenſible; 
and the thitd, active, ſenſible, and ration- 
al. Acelebrated naturaliſt ſaid formerly“, 
Tlhhat ſtones grew, vegetables grew and 
* 1 05 and that animals - grew; lived, and 
fe ? . AD 
How! exclaimed Eleanor, have trees 
4 lie! ESE 
* Undoubtedly, replied the Colonel, 
th#ſap i is their blood and the elementary 
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1 1 my ſaid the 3 their liſe is on- 
Y paſſive; they have neither paſſions nor 
ons; but in other reſpects, they are 
Mbject to the lame vieiſſtudes that ani. 
mals are; they exist, they grou, they de- 
crease, and are ſubject to fickneſles, as | 

We are.“ ft 
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It is very ſingular,” ſaid Eleanor. 
The more you ſtudy nature, my 
child, faid the Colenel, the more will it 
exalt your ideas of that great Being, who 
* a angle word created ſo ma won 
ers 59 k 
5 We wil never, ſaid the children, 6 
ceaſe to adore him, we will love, obey, 
and pray to him that our ſoul, which you 
have taught us is immortal, may live with 
him for ever, when our bodies are like 
poor Derley's.” 
This converſation led to a ne on 
morality and metaphyſics, which furniſh- 
ed diſcourſe for more than eight days. 
During four years Which the Colonel 
had now reſided in the iſland, he had had. . 


time to make obſervattons on its ſoil ane 


temperature. By the help of his com- 
paſs, and knowledge of phyſics, he diſed: 


vered that it was ſituate near the 22d de. 


gree, 30 min. north latitude, and about 
304 degrees W. longitude. The air was 
extremely mild, ice and ſnow being e- 
qually unknown. During ſummer, which 
began about November, and continued 
till April, neither clouds, vapours, nor 
exhalations were to be ſeen. The atmof-. 
phere was ſo clear, that not only the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun, ut. the increaſe £ 
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and wane of the moon might be ſeen even 
in full days. At this ſeaſon the drought 
was ſo great that the leaves fell from the 
trees, every plant drooped, and even the 
animals withdrew into the woods or the 
hollows of rocks to ſeek the coolneſs ne- 
ceſſary to their preſervation; but When 
the ſun approached the tropic of Cancer, 
the vapours it exhaled A the ſea and 
marſhes, condenſed into thick clouds, 
from whence iſſued lightning and thun- 
ders, accompanied with torrents of rain, 
which continued during eight or ten days: 
theſe rains which cooled the air, induced 
the Colonel to diſtinguiſh this ſeaſon by 
the appellation of Winter: though 2 
different from the Winters of Kurope it 
produeed in Nature the moſt „ 
change. Scarcely does the month of 
May diffuſe her Mutary coolneſs through. 
the air, when the trees recover their for- 


mer verdure. The foreſts exhale a thou- 


ſand odours; the animals, more agile deſ- 
cend from the mountains or iſſue from the 
holes of rocks; the birds ſeem. to revive. 
to à new being, and renew their concerts; 
teſtaceous animals change their ſhells; 
reptiles their-ſkins; and the fiſh, quitting, 
the open ſea, enter the rivers, and ſeem, 


to preſent them ſelves an ealy prey to the 
fiſherm un. 
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"There was in the iſland a ſort of tree 
from which flowed a whitiſn gum ſo due. 
tile that it might bedrawn out into threads: 


of this Eleanor made nets, with which 
they caught the moſt delicious fiſh, ſuch 


as thornhack, mullet, doree, &. Tor- 


t oiſes of all kinds were ſo abundarit during 

Winter, that they furniſhed our Hlanders 
with food for the Summer, a ſeaſon when 

theſe amphibious animals do not appear, 
on account of the aridity that reigns. In 
the courſe of May, large yellow and red 


ſerpents, eight. or ten feet long, were found 
in the moraſſes: the heads of theſe crea- 
tures were in the form of a triangle, and 
their jaws furniſhed with long tharpteeth; | 
but they were not dangerous. About 
this time alſo, 


large grey ſnakes, tufted. 


and ſpotted with black, deſcended with a 
great noiſe from the mountains; their 
heads were about the ſize of one's hand, 


flat, and armed with eight teeth about an 


inch long. Theſe reptiles were perfectly 


moffenſive, and having no ſort of venom, 
made war'only*upon*the ants, which ſur- 
priſing their enemies when aſleep, came 
in battalions to prey upon their eyes. 
The Colonel, who was formed equally 
ſor the pleaſures of a contemplative as he 


was" for the active ſcenes of a military 


F 
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life, ſpent the Winter in ſtudying : 
and the ſummer, when the heat was in- 
tenſe, in philoſophical reflections; but 
theſe could not baniſh from his remem- 
. brance a wife and child, who poſſeſſed 
his fondeſt affeQons, and to whom he had 
now loſt all hope of returning; their image 
Was preſent in every purſuit; and in 
| ſpite, of his fortitude, he was at times me- 
| lancholy and dejected. On theſe oc - 
ſions Ambroſe and Eleanor endeavoured, 
by their innocent careſſes, and a thou- 
ſarid little tender cares, to diſſipate his 
ſorrows and reſtore him to chearfulnels : 
their affection called forth on his part an 
equal return: with delight he 1aw their 
young minds imbibe inſtruction, and their 
mg ptible hearts expand with every vir- 
: then calling to mind the hopeleſs 
fate in which he had firſtdiſcovered them, 
and beholding himſelf in the hand of Pro- 
vidence, an inſtrument of their happineſs 
he loſt, in the pleaſing contemplation, the 
remembrance of his ſorrows : nay, hope 
itſelf once more revived, and flattered him 
with one day reſtoring them to ſociety, 
and being himſelf reunited to all he held 
dear. . He was one day indulging theſe 
pleaſing: reflections, when the children, 
ho had been in the wood amuſing them- 
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ſelves with a thouſand little games, re- 
turnedtohim, pale, trembling, and ſcarce- 
ly able to ſpeak. 

« What is the matter, Ambroſe ? ſaid 
he: Speak, Eleanor; what has happen- 
ed 2” 1 | 

They are come! faultered the chil- 
dren ; they are in the iſland ! | 
* Whom de you mean? ſaid the Co- 
lonel. 2 
The great naked mens” they replied- 


Well, ſaid their friend; do not alarn« * | 


yourſelves; we mult retreat to oy place- 
of ſafety. * 

e They will"not come en this fide; 
faid the children.” 

Na matter, ſaid the Colonel, it is ne- 
ceſſary that we conceal ourſelves :” ſayin 
this, he began to ſtrip the cabin, and af 
fiſted by Ambroſe and Eleanor, carried 
the moſt precious moveables to a ſubter- 
raneous cave, the entranee of which was 
acceſhble only to theſe acquainted with 
its windings. Here they remained ſome 
time, when the Colonel, not hearing any 
thing, and wiſhing to fee the extremity - 
of the danger which threatened them, as 
alſo whether the ſavages bent their ſteps 
toward his beloved cabin, went out, ac- 
. companied by his little friends, w ko re. | 
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fuſed to be left behind, and lying flat on 
his ſtomach, on the ſummit of a mount 
that overlooked the iſle, beheld the ſava- 
ges, to the number of about forty or fifty, 
quit their canoes and advance into the 
iſland. Their ſkins were painted of ſuch 
a deep red, that being - almoſt naked, in 
the ſun they more nearly reſembled boiled 
lobſters than men; and to add to their 
groteſque appearance, round their bodies 
on all ſides, hung plates of metal, the form 
of which the Colonel; however, could not 
perfectly determine. The women, diſ- 
tinguiſhable by their children, which they 
carried on their backs, wore a pagne or 
camiſa round their waiſt, cloſer than that 
of the men, and about two or three inches 
deep, Having taken from their canoes, 
hammecks, arms, and different utenſils, 
they penetrated further into the iſle, en-? 
tered the foreſt, and began to hunt. This 
exerciſe continued the Whole day and 
part of the night, during which the "Colo. 
nel and his pupils, not 8 to deſcend 
_ rom the mount, were witneſſes of all that 
paſſed. They ſaw them toward morning 
ü hue from the wood, carrying with theme 
the beaſts they had flain, goats, otters, an- 
das, and a great number of parrots and 
ether birds. Immediately the quadru- 
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peds were ſkinned, the fleſh cut up, and 
the bones ſeparated. - A fire was then 
kindled, in the manner of the negroes, by 
rubbing two pieces of wood violently to- 
gether, and they fet about dreſſing their 
meats. A large veſſel, containing a 


Jan of crabs, was then brought, and 
maller ones of palm wine, brandy, eam-/ _ 
phire, &c. after which they began their 


It was a ſight truly comic, to ſee 


all theſe coloured ſavages {quatted like ſo 
many monkies, in a circle; devouring _ 


with an exceffive appetite, and picking 
with as much agility as eagernefs, even 


the ſmalleſt claws of the crabs; which are 


conſidered among them as a great dain- 
ty. Having drank repeated draughts of 
palm wine and brandy, they an to- 


Mout, fing, and burſt into fits of exceſſive 


laughter, opening an enormous moutfr,., 
and diſcovering the whiteſtind moſt ele. 


gant teeth in the world: but ſoon grow 


ing intoxicated, they roſe, leaped, gam- | 


belled, and committed a thouſand extra- 


vagancies ; till this noiſy feaſt being end- 
ed, they on a ſudden overturned their 


utenſils, carried them away, and ran half 
mad to their canoes, which, ſwift as an 


arrow, 'conveyed them from the iſland. _ 
When 1 were at ſome diſtance, the 
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Colonel and his two pupils deſcended 


from the mountain, and replaced. in their 
cabin the moveables they had for ſafety 
depoſited in the ſubterranean cave, ex- 
hauſted with fatigue and hunger, they did 


nat that night go to reconnoitrethe place 


where the ſavages had been. feafting, but 
the next morning early they ſet out, and 
arrived at the field of action. They found 


there baſkets, knives, and wooden cups, 


which the ſavages, in their haſte and in- 
toxication, had left behind them, beſides: 
plenty of good cheer. They took fram 
among the utenſils ſuch as appeared to 


again ſet out for their cabin. Their way 


was through a wood, which they had hi- 


therto but little frequented, and they ſtop-. 


ped to admire a grot upon- which nature 
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ſeemed to have laviſhed all her beauties... 


Concealed by cotton ſhrubs, and bananas,. 


the ſhade of which gave a religious aſpect: | 
to the place, they gained the entrance by 


a path hollowed out of the rock, and. bor. 


them the moſt uſeful and curious, and. 
© baving reſted and refreſhed. themſelves, 


The entrance, arched and ruinated, was 


enlightened only by a reflection which. 


the light threw on a rivulet that iſſued. 


tram the grot ; the banks of this fireame 


3 


theſe words.. re 
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being more elevated, formed a na | 
footway through the grot, at the bottom 
of which our travellers obſerved a faint 
light, which appeared to ſhine througmn 
che chinks of the rock. This induced 
them to enter, but ſcarcely had they ad. 
vanced many paces, when deep groans 
ſeemed to RA from the further part 
of the grot. The colonel ſtapped : and 
the children alarmed. in vain endeavour- 
ed to articulate ſounds which fear froze. 
upon their lips. They advanced a few 
paces farther; the groans became more 
diſtinct, and in a ſew minutes they heard 
ated. in a melancholy 
voice: Oh cath, when wilt thou 
come to my ſuccour. . Heavens! cried 
: "yy Colonel,. what. prodigy i is this : The 
&. are.Engliſh ! [92 | Fe 

ever N art returned the 
oice, in p een 


: av. Aka 3 the Co- ; ' l 


1M advancing 3: who. are you?? 
L An unfortunate. dying mo, * return- 
ed the voice. 

Ihe Colonel ch proceeded : che ve voice 
ſeemed familiar to his ear, but he could ſee: 
nothing. At length, his eyes becoming 
more accuſtomed to the gloom, he diſcern- 
8 on the ground a body almoſt naked, 
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which, on a cloſer view, he found to be 
wounded. + Shocked at the fight of ſo 
much horror, he knelt down, and taking, 
the hand of the ſtranger, Unhappy man, 
- faid he, what barbarian has treated you 
thus inhumanly „He was continuing, 
when the ſtranger graſping his hand to 
raiſe himſelf a little, on a ſudden exclaim- 
ed, Merciful Heaven ! do I deceive 
myſelf that voice - my honored maſter 
—— Colonel Carlton“ 

„What do I hear? cried the Colonel. 
Peter ! Is it poſlible, Can it be??? 
Thank Heaven! ſaid the dying man, 
I die content: my dear maſter lives! 
Talk not of dying, my faithful Peter, 

ſaid the Colonel, raiſing him, and endea- 
vouring to ſtanch the blood with his 
handerchief, Providence has not reſtored 
to take you from me ſo ſo ſoon. 
Eleanor, Ambroſe, run to the cabin, re- 


freſhment is neceſſary.” — The children 


diſappeared m an inſtant, and ary nn” 
returned with ſome goats milk, tortoiſe 
eggs, and palm wine. The ſtranger took 
a little of this nouriſhment, and was. 
much revived ; but the Colonel found 
that he was not ina ſtate to be removed: 
he conveyed therefore to the grot, ham- 


mocks, mats, and ſuch things as were Ne= 
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ceſſary to render it commodious, and at- 
tended him there, till finding in the courſe 
of a few days, that his patient had gained 
a little ſtrength, he determined to remove 
him to the cabin. It was an intereſting 
ſight, to ſee this: worthy man bearing his 
old domeſtic upon his thoulders, Eleanor 
and Ambrote holding each of them a leg, 
to eaſe the ſick man, and lighten the bur- 
den of their protector. Tbe cabin was 
at ſome diſtance from the grot, but at laſt, 
they arrived at it, and Peter being laid in 
a hammock, enjoyed ſoon after ode 
table repoſe. - The Colonel, during his 
abode Shs Wand, had! ad tber 
time for the ſtudy of botany, to know 
thoroughly the properties of the different 
ſumples it produced: this knowledge he 
applied ſo ſucceſsfully; that in leſs than 
eight days Peter was out of danger, and 
at the end of a month: was: en, 
ſtored to health. 

The reader will ba that the Co- 
lone! during this time, had put many 
queſtions to him concerning his misfor- 
tunes, the particulars of which he now 
withed to hear in the order as they had 
occurred ; Peter, one day, r. gave 
his maſter the WIE recital. * N 
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At the inſtant Sir, ſaid he, that the 


veſſel foundered, I followed your example: 
ſeized a piece of wood to alhit me in 
fwimming, and threw myſelf into the ſea. 
I ſtruggled long againſt the violence of 
the waves, but at length my ſtrength failed 
me: I fwooened, I believe, and let go the 
friendly oar that ſupported me, for I re- 
member no more till I found myſelf 
{tretched in a canoe, and furrounded 

five or ſix naked men of the moſt fright- 
ful colour. My ideas were confuſed : I 
knew not what to think: I caſt my eyes 
on the vaſt plain of waters, enlightened 


by the moon: then I looked round for you, 


my dear maſter,” but not ſeeing you, and 
recolleCting the fatal events that had hap- 
pened, my heart ſunk, and perſuaded that 
you were ſwallowed in the waves, an in- 


voluntary cry of horror and grief burſt 


from me; this terrified the ſavages who 

ſurrounded me, ſo much, that they would 
have thrown me into the ſea, had I not, 
ſeeing their deſign, ſoftened them by my 
prayers and tears. One of them at length 
addreſſed me in a jargon, compoſed of 
Englith, Dutch, and French, of which I 


comprehended, From whence come you, 
. 4 & , * 711 


White ?” 


2. 
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A veſſel, I replied, in which'I failed 
has been wrecked, and I ſhould without 
doubt have es, .had 8 not preſer- 
ed e. [if 
What is your name, White 2? 
Peter 
Have you any knives or ſciſſars a- 
bout you, Peter??? 
I have only a knife.” 
Give it me, White 


There it is,“ ſaid I, giving it to Fin ; 


Come, returned he, Lwill love thee: 
thou ſhalt. be. ſlave to the Grand Caci- 
* * en {I exchimed, where do 
you mean to take me? 
To Friz, anſwered the Wo and 
you willbe very. happy.“ 


Ino felt the full extent of wif ag | 


4 fortune -; I;was condemned, I ſaw, to 
ſerve the negroes, who, from their io. 


cious aſpect, I doubted not were carmi- 


bals; but lamentations were vain !: Our 
canoe rapidly eut the waves, and at 
break of day we arrived at the port of our 
deſtination. My guides ſhewed me in 
triumph to an innumerable tribe of in- 
habitants, who burſting into fits of laugh- 
. ter, preſently ſurrounded me, and en- 
e my diſtreſs wy their N 
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ties. One cut my cat, another tore 
my waiſteoat; in ſhort, they Oe? | 
clothes among them, and in a few" 
nutes I was naked as my hand. In this 
ſituation I Was A to the Grand 
Cacique, who. is Governor of the JHland. 
He was ſeated with great ſtate upon a 
hammock, in a cabin raiſed above the 
.reſt, and having, as I found, heard my 
ſtory, received me with much kindneſs. 
White, ſaid he, thou falt be my flave; 
ſerve me faithfully, and the ſoul that is 
in thy heart“ will enjoy in Heaven all 
the happineſs that awaits thoſe who have 
done well; I forbid thee to do three 

- *things, White; to drink my brandy, to 
rob me, and eſpecially to ſee my wives. 
If thou doſt any of theſe {hall Kill thee, 
and thy great ſoul willfloat upon the oc- 
dean, and mix with the ſpirits who's 
fuſe evilupontherearth;?  : - 

Ihe Cacique ceaſed, andi, ſurpri. | 
ed at this ſimgular harrangue, could on-. 
ly bow in ſign of ſubmiſſion ſhedding 
abundance of tears. His greatneſs then 
tdok me by the hand; and ordered one of 
His atteridants to fille a cup of . 


to diſpel my ſorro w. 


11, The Carribes ina ine tliat every human dec 4 
has as many ſouls as lie has pulſes in mie ene 
and that the principal of thele reſides in the heart 
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The next day I began, my labour, 
Which was to turn up the ſavannas, to 
plant, weed, clear, and cultivate them: 
theſe, and a thouſand other ſervices which 
were added, I performed without inter- 
miſſion during four years that I remained 
with theſe barbarians, known in Europe 
by the name of Carribes, or Can- 
nibals.“ 

How? interrupted the Colonel, are 
theſe the Carribes, mhabitants of the 
Antilles?“ 

IThe ſame Sir, Wa Peter, I was my- 
ſelf ignorant of their name during a year, 
but I learnt it after from a French ſlave 
who loſt his life in their ſervice. The ifle 
we now inhabit Sir, is no other than one 
of the Antilles, which apparently has not 

yet been diſcovered. 

Ah my good Feter, ſaid the c 
what Sod tell me? Am I ſo near Cu- 
ba, St. Jago, St. Domingo, Porto Rico ?” 

*« You undoubtedly are Sir, ſaid Peter, 
but you muſt obſerve that the iſlands of 
which you ſpeak form the Great Antilles, 
whereas this we now inhabit is in the 
Little Antilles. There are alſo other 
countries of the Carribes ; but that I have 
left is ſo ſavage and barbarious, and fo lit- 


* commercial, that it is to be preſumed 
8 
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it has little connexion with the Europe- 
ans eſtabliſhed in the Great Antilles.” 
«+ Your obſervation is juſt, Peter, ſaid 
the Colonel ; but gracious Heaven ! a 
poſſibility remains Hope once more re- 
vives—l ſhall-again ſee England! Yes, 
my children, I ſhall conduct you to the 
abodes of men to the boſom of my coun- 


try. Such was the flattering proſpect 


with which the vicinity of cities inhabit- 
ed by civilized men, furniſhed Colonel 
Carlton; he did not reflect that he was, 
nevertheleſs, ſeparated from them, and 
that during four years which he had re- 
fided in the iſland, he had never ſeen a 
human being except the Carribes land 
upon it. The tranſports to whicli theſe 
hopes gave birth, being at length, ſome- 
what calmed, Peter, at the requeſt of his 
maſter continued his narrative. 

The Carribes with whom J lived Sir, 
have very little commerce with the Eu- 
ropeans; they put to ſea every year, and 


come into this ifland to kill buffaloes, 


otters, birds, &c. after which they go to 
the coaſts inhabited by Europeans, and 
barter the ſkins of thele animals, baſkets, 
lizards, and different ſorts of 'eggs, for 
xznives, ſeiſſars, hatchets; arms, European 
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Jinen, and eſpecially brandy. The daz* 
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fixed upon for their laſt voyage, my maſ. 


ter ordereU me to bring into the canoe 
his hammocks, arms, and houſehold uten- 
ſils: then having, according to the cuſ- 


tom of theſe idolaters, made libations to 


the good ſpirits, we.embarked to the num- 
ber of fifty, as many women as men, and 


at the end of two days arrived at this 


iſland. As it was the firſt time during 


four years, my matter had made me the 


companion of his voyage, I drew from it 
the happy preſage of ſoon ſeeing an end 
to my captivity : for I doubted not meet- 
ing, on ſome” of the coaſts at which we 
ſhould touch, Europeans whom I ſhould 


find means to. ſoften in my favour, and 
prevail on to aſſiſt me in my eſcape: 
Alas ! I foreſaw not the iſſue of that un- 
happy day. At the end of their brutal re- 
paſt, my maſter, intoxicated with brandyx 
ordered me to fill him another glaſs: F 


imprudently ventured. to repreſent to 
him mildly the injury he would do him- 
felf ; but inſtead of taking this as a mark 


of my good-will, he ſeized me by the 


throat; Ah, dog of a white, ſaid he 


in a rage, thou haſt without doubt robbed” . 


me - Die, and may thy thouſand fouls go 
to the ſeas, to encreaſe the ſtorms, and 


| form the hres of Eeaven !” Saying this, 


is 
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he gave me ſeveral ſtabs with a knife; 
but none of them were unhappily directed 
to the heart. I had ſufficient ſtrength to 
retreat : and notwithſtanding the effuſion 
of blood, gained a cave, in which I ſunk 
down exhauſted, and muſt have periſhed, 
had not Heaven in merey conducted you, 
my dear maſter, to the ſpot.” 

Eleanor and Ambroſe, who had liſten- 
ed-very attentively to Peter's narrative, 
were highly incenſed againſt the Cacique, 
and expreſſed their indignation in very 
forcible terms; but Peter endeavoured to 
moderate it, by obſerving that the Carri- 
bes, though capricious and «cruel, were 
only ſo when contradicted. They cannot, 
ſaid he, bear to be diCtated to; their pride 
upon this point is inconceivable :” but 
they are humane, and have great com- 
paſſion for women and children.” 

This led the Colonel to make ſome en- 
quiries concerning the laws and manners 
_ of the Carribes, and, eſpecially, whether 
they were as ſanguinary and fond of feed- 
ing upon human fleſh, as they were re- 
preſented by Europeans. 

Nothing Sir, ſaid Peter, can be more 
falſe ; they are certainly anthropophagi, 
or man eaters, but it is from accident, . 
not national taſte; if oY devour theip 
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enemies, it is in the tranſport of fury, in 
the heat of conqueſt, and even upon the 
field. of battle. They do not like to be 
called ſavages ;—this name, they lay, be- 
longs to bealts of prey: they equally 
deteſt that of a cannibal, which is with 
them equivalent to man eater ; but they 
are very fond of the title of Carribes, be- 
cauſe in their primitive language, this 
word ſignifies a good warrior, a courage- 
ous. man. The Carribes are in general 
tall and well proportioned; they have 
agreeable features, except the forehead, 
which is flat and much ſunk, a defect 
which gives them a- ferocious air, and 
ariſes from a cuſtom they have of preſſing 
the heads of their infants-with a little 
board, tied faſt behind, and left there till 
the | forehead has taken the form they 
with; and is become ſo flat, that without 


railing the head they can ſee. almoſt. Por 4 


pendicularly above them. 
This cuſtom, ſaid: the Colonel, is not 
peculiar to the Carribes; it is com- 
mon to the ſavages in other parts of Ame- 
rica, and it is ſaid to render the ſkull ſo 
hard, as frequently to have broken the 


the Fords of „ N when wen made 3 


ins panes of Peru. 
5 Ka 
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The Carribes, Sir, faid Peter, dye theĩr 
' ſkins red, not only for ornament, but to 
preſerve them from being injured by the 

intenſe heat of the fun, and alſo, to defend 
them from the muſkettoes and other in- 
ſects, which have an antipathy to the 
imell of the oils, and different mixtures 
they uſe. The women, who are ſhorter 
hh the men, and have a more fprightly 
air, decorate themſelves with bracelets, 
earings and necklaces of glaſs beads and 
blue ſtones; from the age of twelve they 
wear alſo a ſort of cotton buſkins, which - 
reach about five or ſix mches above the 
ancle bone, and are wrought ſo cloſely to 
the leg that it is impoſſible to take them 

off.— The ornaments of the men are 
feathers and ſmall plates of a metal they 
call caraceli; theſe they wear at their 
ears, noſe, and under hp. The houſes of 
the Carribes are called carbets, and like 
- thoſe of the Indians of Guiana, are of a 
ſingular form; the lateral parts are of 
reeds, and the covering of palm leaves: 
the roof deſcending to the rafters, gives to 


the whole the form of a hive. At the dif. 


tance of ten paces is another carbet, half 
as large, ſeparated into two parts by a 
Raulf of reeds. The large carbet 0 
to lodge the chief of the family, and the 
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ſmall one, as a kitchen, and: for the ac- 
commodation of the women and children, 
who never enter the great carbet but 
when the maſter wifhes to receive them. 
The furniture of the women's carbet is 
baſkets and hammocks; of the men's, 
bows, arrows, zagayes*, tied to the raf- 
ters, and hammocks; near which is 
generally a cofter, muſket, - ſabre, piſtol, 
and cartonch, effects which they ex- 
change with the Europeans for the pro- 
ductions of their country. The women 
are very dexterous in a fort of wicker 
work, of which they make their ham-. 
mocks, and very curious caſkets. In 
theſe caſkets, which are ſo neatly wrought. 

that no water can enter, they encloſe: 
their jewels and attire, and when | 
go to ſea, faſten them to the edge of their 
canoes, that they may not loſe any thing 

ſhould they turn over, which very fre- 
quently happens. The Carribes, Who 
took me out of the ſea, had encountered, 
as we had, all the violence of the tempeſt, 
but Without any alarm, tied like their 
caſkets to their canoes, they follow the. 
revolations of the waves; turn with them, 
and continue their rout until the danger 
is paſt. They have among them a fort 
of religion ; the fun and moon have all 


; * * A long dart. 
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their adoration, but they have neither 
temple nor form of worſhip. - Some of 
their laws announce very good ſenſe; 
ſuch, for example, as the not electing a 
grand Cacique, till he has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in war, and is choſen by a plurali- 
ty of voices; he muſt allo 3 borne 
away the prize in ſwimming, ſtrength, 
and fortitude. Surely, Sir, ſuch a people 
ought not to be compared to ſavage bealts.” 
The Colonel, agreed with Peter, that 
ſuch a compariſon was by no means juſt; 
and then added; It has often ſurpriſed 
me that the children- ſhould, upon their 
arrival in the iſland, have found otter 
ſkins, nay, I myſelf, ſaid he, found fome 
very fine ones when I made my reſearches }. 
the day after the Carribes had been feaſt. - 
1 +99 5 | 
Do not the Carribeans, ſaid he, carry 
them away, or is it an act of forgetful: | 
nels ?” 
« The latter, Sir, ſaid Peter, appears 
to be the reaſon. A minutia would divert 
a Carribe from the molt important occu- 
pation-: they frequently take a deal of 
trouble to accompliſh an enterprize, and 
if they are attracted by another object, 
abandon the former, often at the moment 
in which OF are on the point of ſucceed- 
wg.” 


* 
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Peter had nearly completedthree-ſcore 
years, but he was ſtill active and vigorous; 
his health being perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, 
he affiſted at the tillage, grinding of corn, 
and at the moſt laborious occupations. 
He was extremely attached to the Calo- 
nel, in whole and his father's ſervice he 
had paſſed his youth; he was therefore 
treated by him rather as a faithful friend, 
than a domeſtic, efpecially now that one 
common misfortune united them. Peter 
ſoon became attached to Eleanor and 
Ambroſe: he would ſometimes take them 
upon his knee, and give them leſſons of 
morality which experience alone bad 
taught him; and fometimes he would 
play with them like a little child; ſing 
them Carribe ſongs, and gambol in the 
manner of the ſavages. In the mean 
while, under their indefatigable preceptor, 
they made a conſiderable progreſs in 
history, geography, the mathematics, poet- 
ry, and even muſic. The deſcription 
which Peter had given them of a muſical 
inſtrument called the balafo, uſed by the 
Carribes, had excited their induſtry: they 
had invented and executed under the 
direction of their friend, one leſs complex- 
ed and barbarous : upon this they accom- 
panied ſongs, of which they compoſed 


— 
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both the words and muſic: themig}ves:. 
The ſubjects were either their gratitude 
to the Supreme Being, their affection to 
each other, or the beauties of their iſland, 
and the happineſs they enjoyed in it with 
their dear Carlton and honeſt Peter. 
Three years had revolved ſince the ar- 
rival of Peter, and ſeven ſince his ſhip- 
Wreck, when the Colonel was one night 
alarmed by confuſed cries or rather ſhouts 
near his cabin. He ſtarted from his 
hammock, opened the door ſoftly, and 
went out, but the night being extremely 
dark, he could not fee any thing. The 
-Thouts {till continued, but ſeemed at a 
much greater diſtance : he knew not 
What to think; but unwilling, till urg- 
ed by neceſſity, to alarm Peter or the 
children, who were all three buried in 
ſleep, he aſcended a hill that bounded his 
encloſure to the north, and looking down, 
perceived an enormous cloud of ſmoke 
through which flames of every colour 
ſoon ſound a pallage. The foreſt that 
bounds his encloſure is on fire! + Oh 
heavens” exclaimedhe, ſeeing the ſparks, 
carried towards his cabin, my children 
D Peter — and ſuddenly darting from the 
hill he awakened Peter, took Eleanor in 
one hand, Ambroſe in the other, and 
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flew. with them to the ſea ſhore, while 
Peter, informed of all by the flames and 
ſmoke he ſaw in the air, carried a few 
of the moſt valuable effects of the cabin. 
He would have returned for what remain. 
ed, but the wind blowing from the north, 
carried ſo many lighted brands upon the 
little dwelling, that wholly dried by the 
Sun, it became in a few minutes a prey 
to the flames. It is impoſſible to form a 
juſt idea of the grief and conſternation of 
the Colonel and his three companions: 
the children ran ſcreamed and ſeem- 
ed ready to throw therglelves into the 
flames to preſerve their beloved abode, 
while the Colonel and Peter beheld the 
fatal cataſtrope buried in a ſtupid dejec- 
tion; The Colonel, however, at length 
recovering his uit firmneſs, bent his 
ſteps, followed by his little friends and 
Peter, toward the ſummit of a neighbour- 
ing rock, from whence, caſting his eyes 
round, he endeavoured to divine the 
cauſe of a conflagration ſo fatal and un- 
expected. On one ſide they beheld only 
a vaſt plain of fire, but looking towards 
the ſea, they ſaw a croud of Carribes 
carrying off their effects, and embarking 

precipitately in their canoes. 'The flames 
threw a reddiſh reflection upon the 988 
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ges, and rendered them viſible at the dif. 
tance of half a league on the ſea, their 


arms extended, and their eyes fixed upon 


the burning foreſt. Little doubt remain- 


ed but that the diſaſter originated with 


them, and Peter, ſomewhat recovered 
from his terror, ſuggeſted a very probable 
cauſe. I is evident, Sir, ſaid he, that 
the Carribes have, as uſual, landed to hunt 
in the foreſt, and it appears to me very 
probable that this accident may have hap- 
pened through the ſtratagem they make 
uſe of to catch the parrots, which, among 


other things, they barter with the Europe - 


ans. 

« Why, ſaid the Colonel, do they uſe 
fire: 759 9 
4. Y eq, Sir, ſaid Peter, They obſerve 


1n the evening the trees upon which theſe 


birds perch, and when it is dark, tie to 
ſome of the lower branches an earthen 
pot in which they put lighted wood, and 
upon it gum and pimento; the thick 
ſmoke which ariſes, renders the parrots 
ſo giddy, that they fall down intoxicated, 
and become an eaſy prey to their purſuers, 
who immediately ſeize them, tie the feet 
and wings, and recover, them by ſimply 
throwing water upon their heads.“ 


The myſtery was now unravelled; it 
was no longer diſfieult to account for an 
accident which had proved ſo fatal to 
our iflanders; but alas! the diſcovery of 
the cauſe did not diminiſh the | 

At break of day they deſcended from 
the rock, and returned to the' fpot where 
once their beloved habitation had ſtood. 
Inſtead of it they beheld a heap of ſmok- 
ing" aſhes! no furniture ! no book ! no 
ſhelter! they muſt forego all. | 

In the mean while the fire raged with 
violence in the foreſt; at the end of 
twelve days it was not extinguiſhed, and- 
would undoubtedly have confumed the 
whole iſland, had the foreſt been adjacent 
to others; but it was abſolutely alone, 
forming a ſort of thicket in the midſt of 
an immenſe plain: befides, the wind 
blowing from the north, carried the flakes 
of fire upon the cabin only, and conſe- 
quently towards the ſea. 

During theſe twelve days, the Colonel 
was revolving in his mind different plans, 
and was undetermined which to purſue. 
He faw plainty that he muſt build an- 
other habitation” if he remained In the 
iſland © but he did not ſtop here : the 
idea of making his eſcape from it had 
long been the , ſubject of his me- 
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.Gitations ; - he had conceived a projet 
Which he believed tobe practicable though 
| hazardous, and nothing had prevented his 
putting it into execution, but his affec- 
tion for Eleanor and Ambroſe, whoſe ex- 
treme youth had hitherto, rendered them 
leſs able to encounter the dangers and 
fatigues that muſt unaveidably attend 
the enterprize; but now that he was 
ſtripped of all, that he found himſelf 
once more on the iſland without Þabita- 
tion, without furniture, w ithout any 
thing to render his abode writ deſirable, 
be began again to revolve his favourite 
project. It it were poſlible, ſaid he to 
himſelf, to conſtruct a cane. My tools 
cannot be conſumed, I ſhall find them 
among the aſhes. If, I fay, it were poſſi- 
5 ble in this canoe to gain the iſlands in- 
habited by Europeans! The Antilles 
form a half circle, ſo that if, we miſſed 
one we ſhould unavoidably arrive at ano- 
ther; Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, any 
of thoſe iſlands would facilitate our re- 
turn to England, What a delightful re- 
flection! But, may we not, ſaid he re- 
collecting himſelf, fall intothe hands of the 
Carribes, by whom e are to all appear- 
ance ſurrounded? My own life I have 
A Tight to riſk, Put ought Ito e to 
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ſlavery, to the dangers of ſhipwreck, two 
unfortunate children, for whom Heaven 
has rendered me reſponſible? The Colo. 
nel reſted ſome time oli this idea; but 
the hope of ſeeing England, and of reftor- 
ing to ſociety two beings whoſe hearts 
and manners he had formed, in the end 
prevailed, and he reſolved to hazard all 
rather than give up an enterprize that 
flattered him with ſuch pleafg proſpects. 

His plan well digeſted, he communi- 
cated it to Peter; but this wary domeſtic, 

far from approving, remonſtrated with his 

maſter upon the danger of the enterprize. ' 

Ah, Sir, faid he, reflect, conſider, Ibeſeech 

yon, what will be the conſequence, ſhould * 

we again expoſe ourſelves to the fury of 
an element that has already proved fo 

fatal to us.” 

« But, Peter, faid the Colonel, vou 
have ſeen the Conſtruction of a canoe; 
you have even guided one?“ 

Lagree, Sir, ſaid Peter, that I have; 
I Know very well how to work a canoe ; 
I hope I ſhould not fink you: nay, I 
could perhaps ſhun the rocks—but ſtill 
it is neceſſary to know where to ſtear to.“ 

Do not be alarmed about that, Peter, 
faid the Colonel: we can ſteer towards 
St. Domingo, or ſhould we miſs that, we 


3 
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ſhall find other of the Antilles inhabited 
by Europeans.“ 
BT Bus the Carribes, Sir, ſaid Peter, 
think, ſhould we fall into their hands!“ 
True, Peter, ſaid the Colonel, but 
you know the Ile of Friz: we can avoid 
that,” 
But, Sir, ſaĩd Peter, we are undoubted- 
17 ſurrounded by the Carribes.” 
Heaven, interrupted the Colonel, 
will protect us; deprived of all that has 
hitherto rendered our abode in this iſland 
tolerable, we have only a melancholy al- 
ternative. More he ſaid to this purpoſe, 
till Peter, overcome at length by argu- 
ments and importunities, conſented to 
embark in an enterprize of which he 
clearly foreſaw all the dangers ; more 
64.) than really exiſted, for being him” 
2 If ignorant of geography or navigation, 
he beheld the fucceſs of the voyage as 
much nore uncertain than the Colonel. 
The children leaped for joy; the plea- 
ſure of going on the ſea, of ſeeing ſtrange 
countries, rendered them blind to the 
perils they were to encounter: they ſaw 
only the end of the voyage, without be- 
owl ing a thought on the accidents that 
might interrupt it. 
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The enterprize being refolved "RW 
 thisy began to remove tlie athes, and ſeek 
for their tools, which —_— happily found 
in a" ſtate fit to make wit" bf, — 
that it was'tieceffary to whet the 
to make new handles, ich was the bu- 
ſinefs of "three" days. The net object 
was 0 fr det calculated for the 
purpoſe of &btiſtrutting a carlde; And af. 
ter much Geliberatio the bool. tree, of 
all the iflarid produced, waß Preterred 1 
not only ori ch, of its cen fize, 
but the nature of its Wood, which''is foft,' 
porous, and eaſy to work. One of thoſe 
trees was without 'lofs of time rooted up, 
the true cut to abont the nee of fifteen” | 


feet, and the bark Pit 9 It was 
then upon the flocks, and with the 
5 of fire and hatchęt haffowed, a Work 


that was very long ahd tHbotious. The 
bottom remained Har and” the ſides four” 
feet high and fifteen inches thick, inclined ' 
rather inward. The two extremities, 
lengthened into a point, turned up a little, 
that the veſſel might the more eafily tack 
about. Our workinen then ſcraped the 
ſurface with flints; and thus compleated 
their canoe, Which When finiſhed was 
_ fifteen feet long, fix wide, and four deep. 
A next to be added; 
2 
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but this was not the moſt difficult part of 
the work: a ſtrong branch was the mizen 
maſt; ruſhes woven into à mat made 
fails, and the leaves of the palm tree . 
ed became ſtrong and ſolid cordage. 
our carpenters had neither iron nor 1005 
the whole was joined with tenons and 
mortiſes, and fixed with wooden pe 
Peter did not forget to remind his — * 
that the negroes faſten to the ſides of their 
canoes, ſtron cables, that may be ſtretch- 
ed horizon! in caſe, of need. To 
theſe Sir, ſaid he, as I have, before = | 
ou, they tie themſelves, that Rn the. 
tempeſt agitates the canoe, or cauſes it to 
turn over, they may Ho the revoluti- 
ons of their Harks. r took 
the ſame precaution, my at tlie nd of a 
month the little bark was finiſned, and 
nothing remained but to launch it: a 
work which was performed with great 
eaſe : for the Colonel, having taken care 
to fix rollers under his ſtocks, by means 
of a capſtan the whole was gradually mo- 
ved to the ſea, where the rollers were ** 
and the bark ſwam. | 
Deſtitute of tools neceſſary — the un- 


dertaking, our reader muſt judge of the 


activity that was employed to root up, 
eur, ſhape, hollow, and palſh a tree of an. 


immenſe ſiae. The poſſibility of effe&t» 
ing it might even be doubted; were it not 
known. that diligenee and reſolution are 
great maſters which ſurmount obſtacles, 
imooth difficulties, and render every thing 
poſſible to the man we; i n 
and. perlevering, - | 
Their departure was * for the 3th 
/ day of the month of May. On the even- 
ing that preceded it, the Golonel made: 
the, two children fit down at his ide, _ f 
ſpoke. to them in theſe term. 
To. morrow, my dear pupils, we Malk 
leave our iſland: to- morrow we ſhall re- 
ſign ourſelves to a capricious element in 5 
purſuit of man: alas I you may, perhaps, 
one, day regret the peaceful country in 
which you have till now; lived ſo happy. 
Yau may one day reproach me with having 
cauſed you io forſake it. No matter: I do 
my duty, if, as I truſt, my confidence: in 
this enterpriſe is a ſecret counſel. of that 
benign Being who: has hitherto watched: 
over you. Man, my children, is not 
formed to — alone; he muſt. carry his 
imperfections. into ſociety, that he may 
feel them, and learn that humility which. 
can alone ariſe from. a ſenſe of his weak-: i 
neſs. Excluded from the world, we are- | 
apt to aſcribe. to ourſelves a perſe ion 


ſion of avarice, wWheñ ne e 


certain the eo 


empt you but be not diſeeuraged 
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which does not belong to human nature, 
ar forget that We are called upon by the 
great Author of dur bei toeombat and to 
conquer paſſions, of ueneeof which 
we are alone inſenſible, becuuſe 
to the | objefts: that would excite ther. 
Can we, for example, allure "ourſelves 
that us are exempt from the ferdlid paſ- 
is preſent- 
ed to dc o eupidity a CA we uf. 


nqueſtwe' have gainecl over 
ourſelves, our progreſs. in 'patiefite and 
forbearance before we ure e rep . 
No, my children; it is in ſoeiety alone 
that we can form a juſt eſtimate of our- 
ſelyes : ſelf. love may indeed delude tis, 
but a cool and. impartial examination of 
our action and the motives from whence | 
they-ſpring; will ſecure us Te yiekditig 
implicitty to its dictates. Ii ſociety; my 
children, yon will meet with contradic- 

tions, anxieties, and a of cares 
from which a life of ſohtude Would'ex-: 
you 
will experience © mt" pleaſures':- 
your hearts Will dilate in the dong that 


you do not exiſt for 'yourſetves atone”: 


they will expand in e 26-417" e 


you, and in proportion as yout "opportu- 
happineſs in- 


— 


creaſe, your own ſources of enjoymenit 
wall multiply: but let me not, while 
I draw this inviting picture, forget to re- 
mind you, that the ſucceſs of our purpoled 
voyage is uncertain.; we are on the point 
of committing ourſelves to the caprice of 
che ocean, in a bark, the work of our un 
ſkilful hands: our rout is by no means 
certain. The Antilles, tis true, are nu- 

merous : if we mils one, I truſt we ſhall 
arrive at another: but many of them are 

inhabited by the Carribes, and I need not 

repeat the conſequence, ſhould we fall in- 
to their hands. I do not make theſe ob- 
ſervations, my children, to diſcourage 
14 no, my own hopes are ſtrong: 
are beſides founded upon rational 
ſolid grounds: but I hover recal to 
your young minds, too ſoon elated with 
the proſpedt of ſucceſs, the neceſſary re- 
flection, that our enterprize is in the 
hands of God, to whoſe decrees, whether 
they tend to proſper or fruſtrate it, tis 
our duty to ſubmit with pious and chear- 
ful reſignation.“ 

Ambroſe and Eleanor liſtened with at- 
tention to the diſcourſe of their friend, 
and in filence lifted up their hearts to 
the Supreme Being, and implored his 

Protection. They then with renewed 


_ 
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vigor ſet about conveying on board their” 
little bark, the few articles that had been 
preſerved from the conflagration. Among 
theſe were their tools, and a Carribe caſket, . 
containing ſome jewels, and the letter 
and articles found upon Derley. Theſe 
laſt the Colonel had ſo much at heart, 
from the hope that they might one day : 
lead to. a difcovery of Ambroſe and Elea-- 
nor's parents, that he ſecured them about 
his. own perſon, in caſe of ſhipwreck or 
other accident. They laid in alſo a ſtore - 
of rufh matting and cordage made of 
palm leaves; and thus having compleated 
their little cargo, retired to reſt in expec- 
tation of the next day, which was to be 
that of their departure. The 1 
could net cloſe his eyes all night; 
ſucceſs of his approaching voyage, $4 
ata diſtance hope had reprefented nearly 
as a certainty, now appeared doubtful ; 
he feared; not for himfelf, but for thoſe 
who were to aceompany him, eſpecially 
for the children; © they, ſaid he, have 
ſcarcely entered the morning of life, and 
I preſume to expoſe them to the caprices 
of the waves! to the dangers of ſhipwreck! 
Gracious God, ſaid he, looking with fer- 
vour towards Heaven, protect them! but 
if they- muſt periſh, r me to periſh 


-with them; let me ſhare the-puniſhment 
-of a crime of which I alone ſhall be guil. 
ty. Iheſe reflections were neverthe- 
leſs counterpoiſed by others more pleaſ. 
ing: be fill flattered himſelf with ar. 
riving at a port f. ſafety, and the thought 
of returning to England, once more lull. 
. ed him in a pleaſing deluſion. From this 
he was, at length rayſed, by the return of 
light: the Sun gilt the tops of the moun- 
-tains; and he aroſe in haſte; but the chil- 
dren and Peter had been beforehand with 
him and were amuſing themſelves with 

. carrying into the veſſęl different ſorts: of 
grain, ſalted fiſh, and other proviſions 
that were previouſly prepared, and, un- 
doubtedly, very needful to undertake a 
voyage, the term of which was uncertain, 
One thing, however, which had till now 
eſcaped their recollection, cauſed ſome 

embarraſſment: this was means to earry. - 
freſh water, which was equally neceſſary 
as the other part, of their ſtores. The 
difficult was, however, ſoon ſurmounted 
by Peter, who preſently formed With 
planks, in the bottom of the veſſel, a re- 
ſervoir: for the purpoſe. To prevent the 
ltrations, he ſtopped the joints With 
leaves dipped in a fort of reſinous gum, 

which had the praperty of being ĩmpene- 


trable to the water, and when led, eloſed 
it very exactly, to defend it againſt the 
motion of the bark, which he AT 
drive out the water.. 

In two hours all eta d 8. 
thing was thought on but ſetting fail, 
when on a ſadden, Ambroſe Rn to 
recolle& himſelf, entreated the Colonel 
for a few minutes to delay their departure. 

„Wich all my heart, Ambroſe, ſaid 
ahe Colonel; but tell me do you leave” 
your Hland with regret ?'* 

No, father; ſaid Ambroſe, kh 
nothing to regret, ſince we take you with 
us; but we have forgotten—Eleanor, you 
know what I mean—come with me 
quick, quick.“ Saying this, he took her 
hand, and without further explanation, 
ſet off acroſs the plain, and was out of 
ſight in an inſtant. H the Reader is de- 
firous of knowing whither Eleanor and 
her brother were running with ſo much 
precipitation, he need only; aſtæ his heart, 
and he will ſtrongly fuſpect it was to the 
tomb ob their good friend Derley. Oh 
yes, Taid Eleanor, as they ran acroſs the 
plain, indeed, we forgot; it was very 
ungrateful in us not to think of taking a 
laſt farewell of him.“ ITbey preſentiy 
arrived at the grave, upon which, as a 
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Tmall memorial, they had placed large 
ſtones ſomething in the form of a tomb. 
Here, with full hearts, they proſtrated 
. themſelves, hand in hand, and began 
ſeveral phraſes which they could not 
finiſh. 4+. Farewel, fare wel, Derley, ſaid 
they. Poor Derley l we ſhall never 
{ee you more, but we will always think 


of you. Poor Derley ! There he lies, 


ſiſter.” Yes, brother, he will be al- 
ways there Farewel, Derley, farewel, 
We will always remember you. Ves, 
Eleanor and Ambroſe will keep mY al- 
ways in their hearts !” | 
Having thus given free- courſe to their 
- gratitude, they aroſe to return to the ſea 
Ahore, whenon a ſudden they ſtarted back, 
{truck with a noiſe entirely new to them, 
they looked at each other; the noiſe was 
repeated: © It is. only a clap of thunder, 
brother, ſaid Eleanor. No, returned 
he, it is not thunder.” The noiſe was 
repeated a third time; their knees bent 
under them, and Eleanor ſunk without 
ſenſe or motion on the turf. While Am- 
broſe was ſupporting her, and endeavour- 
ing to recal her ſenſes, confuſed ſounds of 
diſtant voices caught his ear, Ambroſe, 
Eleanor,“ was repeated more than once: 
he knew not what to do: he would have 
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run from the ſpot, but aſſection to lis fil. 
ter witheld him. © Rife, riſe, my dear 
Eleanor, ſaid he, we are called, it is 
the voice of our father; but ſorhe time 
elapſed before her ſenſes returned. At 
length, fup "her as well as he could, 
he ran precipitately to the ſea ſhore ; hut 
inſtead of going to that fidefrom hence 
the voice proceeded, by & natural impulſe 
he took a path that led to chat part of the 
ſhore where they had left the Colonel arid 
Peter. They arrived at theTpot, but they 
were not there; their veſſel was ſtill on 


the waves, but no other trace of their 


friends remained. Ambroſe and Fleanor 

were too inch alarmed to form any ſet- 
tled ideas; they rum here and there; re- 
-p=atedly calling Father! Peter! and 3 in- 
voking Heaven to hear and pity their 
anxiety. A cluſter of rocks at length ſet 
ſome bound to their deſpair. „Brother, 
faid Eleanor, it ſtrikes me that We ſhall 
find them among theſe rocks.” "«Heg. 
ven grant that we: may,” ſaid "Ambroſe. 
"The path they togk winding, by degrees 
brought them to an eminence, from 
whence their view -comprehending'a Ar. 
ger extent of tlie ocean, they diſcerned a 
fmall veſſel ſailing from the iſland Witin 
the greateſt rapidity. This ſight enbren- 
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ſed their grief: they doubted not but that 


their friends were in the veſſel, and that 
the Carribes, or other enemies, had forced 


them from the land. Immoveable with 


grief, their eyes ſwimming in tears, they 
remained upon the rock till the bark had 
totally diſappeared, and then burſting a 


new into a flood of forrows, deſcended 


with; heavy ſteps by a winding path, 


which brought them imperceptibly toa 
part of the. thore at ſome diſtance from 
that where they had aſcended : but what 
a ſpectacle of horror ſtruck their ſight ! a 
_ disfigured:corple, covered with blood, lay 
on the ſands the upper. jaw andſkull had 


been carried: away; but the height and 


clothes correſponding. they doubted not but 
their generous protector lay extended be- 
ſore ther. Eleanor ſhrieked, and agamfell 
ſenſeleſs on the ground, and Ambroſe re- 


ducedalmoſt-to the ſame ſtate, had ſcarce-- 


ly ſtrength or courage to ſearch for-proofs 
to * or confirm their dreadful ſuſ- 
His heart revived, upon ob- 


win that-the bands of the unfortunate 
im were ſmall and: ſoſt, whereas thoſe 
of his friend were hard, and much fun. 
burnt; the Colonel wore no ſtegkings, 


the. deceaſed. did; and; upon cloſe. ex- 
amination, he found that their olothes in 
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many particulars differed. As for honeft 
Peter, he had no fears on his account, as: 
beſides being much ſmaller, he was habit- 
ed in ſkins. Convinced that it was nei-- 
ther tlie Colonel nor Peter, he flew to 
Eleanor, who-began to revive, and com- 
municated- the joyful intelligence: but 
the idea of its being their friend, had ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed her mind, that it was 
not till after ſhe had repeatedly queſtion- 
ed her brether, and examined the proofs, 
that ſhe could be perſuaded her falpicions | 
were unfounded. For further ſatisfaction, 
Ambroſe ſearched the pockets of the de- 
| ceaſed, and found in them a pocket-book, 
knife, pipe and other articles, which they 
well knew their friend did not poſſeſs. 
This removed every doubt: tears of joy 
mingled with thoſe of woe, were ſhed on 
both fides : it was not their friend—the- 
dreadful certainty of his being no more 
was removed: and hope, if it did not 
Tpeak peace to their hearts, at leaſt ſuſ- 
-pended the violence of their grief. Rey 
began to diſcourſe with more calmneſs: 
en what had happened, and attempted to-. 
form ſome conjectures en the cauſe of 
their misfortune. At the ſide of the de- 
_ ceaſed they found a weapon, which, by 
the deſcription they had heard, they judg- 
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ed to he à piſtol. This they concluded 
had deprived him of liſe, but all beyond 
Wasa myſtery they could not penetrate. 
Fired with conjeQuure, they were turning 
from the melancholy ſpot, when Ambroſe 
obſerved to his ſiſtex, that it was neceſſary, 
in ſome way or ather, to diſpoſa of the 
unfortunate man beferg them. Whether 
he were a friend or an enemy, Eleanor; 
laid he, we oe him che duties of humani- 
ty: this was leſſon taught us by our 
_ father, and ſhall: we negle3 to prac- 

e Wt. He then went in purſuit of a 
— ſpade, and preſently returning, 
dug a hole in the ſand, in which, aſſiſted 
by Eleanor; he with infinite toil and dif-. 
heulty: depoſited the corpſe... They then, 
hand in hang, tock their way along the 
ſhore : the fight of their little bark, at 
length, recalletl the remembrance of their 
friend, and renewed the violence of their 
grief; they ſtopped to give vent to their 
tears, and then ſitting daun on the point 
of a rock, they for ſome minutes were loſt 
ta melancholy refleftions: at length Elep- 
nor broke ſilence: I am perſuaded, ſaid 
ſhe, that the Carribes ik forced them 
from the iſſand. There is more reaſon, 
returned Ambroſe, to think that it was 


ather enemies; the man whom. SEE | 
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Juſt buried is not a Carribe ; he is dreff- 
ed like our father.” | 

« 'True faid Eleanor, but a thought 
has ſtruck me; perhaps, like Peter, he 
has been made priſoner by the Carnibes ; 
it is very poſhble that he may have loſt 
his life in the defence of our dear father.” 

Ambroſe pauſed a moment upon this 
idea. What you ſuggeſt, ſiſter, ſaid he, 
is certainly poſſible: the unfortunate marr 
we have ſeen may have loſt his life in 
defence of our father; but the veſſel we 
faw was certainly very different ume 75 
canoes of the Carribes. - . 
It certainly, ſaid Eleanor, appear- 
ed very different : but. the diſtance was 
great, our eyes might deceive us ;'for my 
part, I ſcarcely knew what I felt or 

what I faw.” ? 
„That is true, ſaid Abe but 1 
J am fatisfied, from the deſcription I have 
heard from my father that what we ſaw 
was a European veſſel ... 
- « But the Carribes, ſaid Eleanor, are 
ſo accuſtomed to land upon this iſland — 
„Well, interrupted; Ambroſe, Carri- 
bes or Europeans, would to Heaven they 
had taken us with them! For my part, I 
would rather have endured ſlavery, 22 
0 itſelf, an what 1 now feel. 
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And ſo would I, faid Eleanor. Oh, 
Ambroſe, our dear father! can we ever 
forget him! Peter too: 

A burſt of ſorrow concluded. The 
day was ſpent in lamentations and vain 
conjectures, and at night they returned 
with flow- and heavy ſteps to the cave, 
which, ſince the conflagration had ſerved 
them as an abode.. Here every object 
remined them of their Joſs, and. renewed 
the violence of their grief; here their dear 
protector had diſcourſed with them; here 
they had partaken with him the laſt meal ; 
they wept, they recollected a thouſands 
in Ari of his kindneſs, whieh did but 
aggravate their ſorrow. At length, nature 
exhauſted; called for re poſe; Eleanor 
ſunk into an uneaſy ſlumber: Ambroſe 
did the ſame, but Rabimiy ſtarted from 
it, and began again to ponder upon the 
dreadful events of the preceding day: 
his thoughts hurried from one thing to 
another, till an idea occurred which fixed 
effectually his attention, and revived his 
hopes. He impatiently waited for the 
return of day, that he might communicate 
it to his ſiſter, Who no ſooner awaked than 
he addreſſed her in theſe! words: What 
eam it: avail us; ſiſter, to remain in an i 
and where every object reminds us of the” 
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happineſs. we have laſt 7. Our 'bark- is, 
you: know, ready, it is rigged, ſtored, eve: 


ry thing is complete. What hinders us 


from putting to ſea? If We remain here, 
we mult for ever give up the hope of ſee. 
ing our dear father again; whereas, if 
we venture to ſeg, it is poſſible. we may 
arrive at ſome dend, WHEFe N hear | 
tidings of him. | 
But, fat Elance; ingen ade 
ing an enterpriſe, we do not know: ho- 
to guide 2. cane and then the Car- 


As to the guiding of a canoe, ſaid 
Ambroſe, I have heard Peter deſeribe it 
ſo often, that L have no fears upon that 
bead and. as; to the Carribes, we muſt 
avoid them we, as well as my father, 
know the iſlands that are inhabited by the 


Europeans, and can eally ſteer toward . 


_ 
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* would riſk- every thing, ſaid. Elea- 
nor, were there a hope of diſcovering him; 
but our ſucceſs is very uncertain ; we 
may never reach the iſlands inhabited by 
Europeans, and if we do, may not 
Well, interrupted Ambroſe, provok- 
ed at the obſtacles his fiſter raiſed to a 
project upon which his imagination, al- 
ready began to be much heated, I ſee that 
you are averſe to what 1 propoſe. 15: 
Vou cannot furehy think, brother; 
ſaid- Eleanor, that Lane averſe to any _ 
thing that can afford a reafonable hope of 
ſeeing again our dear father.” But. we 
incur certain danger in this enterprize, 
and after all, our ſuccefs is very uncer- 
tain ; if we eſcape the Carribes, and the 
dangers of the ſea, we may not gain the 
information we wiſh.” —— 
L T agree, my dear ſiſter, faid Ambroſe, 
that it is poſſible our enquiries may not 
prove ſucceſsful : but on the other hand, 
there is rational grounds to ſuppoſe that 
they may. The veflet which conveyed 
our friends from the iſland, was undoubt- 
edly European; it is therefore highly 
probable, that among Europeans we may 
find them. Cuba, St. Domingo, Porto 
| Rico, and the other iſlands inhabited by 
Europeans, lie near to, and without 
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doubt, have a communication with each: 
other; if we reach one, We ſhall eaſily ex- 
tend. aur enquiries to others, and it will 
be hard indeed if we Cv not ſomewhere 
gain the intelligence wei ſeek. Courage 
and perſeverance, ſiſter, are neceſſary to 
every enter prize; without theſe, our dear 
father has oſten told us, nothing can be 
effectetli and with them, that few things. 
are impoſſible.? EE 
_ * And, do vou really think, * > if | 
faid Eleanor;. Balk perhaded ta: liſten to a 
project, which: though ĩt at. firſt: alarmed 
ber, held ont the ſoottiing hopa of recover- 
ing their loſt friends, da:yonireelly think 
we may reach the iſlands y du ſpeak or:?' 
A am perſuaded! that we way; laid 
Ambroſe, I do not pretend to ſuppele that 
we are not to encounter dangers.and-cht- 
ficulties: but, my dear ſiſter, had eircum- 
ſtances. been reverſed, had my: father's 
fate been ours, and:he left to-lament our 
loſs, do you think dangers or difflculties 
would have retarded his purſuit ? No, be 
allured his affection would have ſarmount- 
ed every obſtacle ;- and ſhall we, who.awe- 
all to his goodneſs, fear to encounter the 
perils of the ſea, or, perhaps, ſlavery, 4 
this is the worlt: that can happen) whetr 
the delightful hope; however diſlant, is 
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afforded of ſceing him and ſaring, if we 
cannot alleviate, his/misfortune ? Seda 
leQ, my dear ſiſter, wich what tenderneſs 
he has watched over our infuncy, how 
ſtudious he has been to cultivate our 
minds, and train our hearts to viftue! 
Reflect upon the many :: 
Say no more, brother, irits 
Eleanor, upon Whoſe feelings this all ar- 
gument operated more powerfully than 
-All/the reſt. I am aſhamed of my feurs, 
and will from this momert be wholly 
guided by your advice. God will; I truſt, 
grant us his protection, and guide us to 
our dear father, our beſt, our only friend.“ 
Such was the diſcourſe of Eleanor and 
Ambroſe before they left the cave. They 
then fell upon their knees, implored the 
protection of che Supreme Being, and 
walked towards the ſea ſhore, diſcourſing 
upon their” project. The Sum was by 
this timeHiſen;:and theiſes calm, and re- 
flekting, in its various undulations, the 
purple colours of the firmament, ſeemed 
to invite their confidence, and engage 
them to embark. They ſtopped! a ſew 
minutes; entered che veſſel, and cut the 


cable that faſtened it to the ſnore. In an - 


inſtant it ſhot away like an arrow. Ele- 
.anor, ſeeing the ſliore fly from her, ſnhriek- 
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ed; and would have returned to the iſland; 


but Ambroſe, affecting the greateſt forti- 


tude; employed all his eloquence to en- 


courage his ſiſter, and at laſt ſucceeded. 


A wind preſently ariſing from land, drove 
them into the open ſea, and their beloved 
iſle ſoon vaniſhed from their view. The 
fun, in the meanwhile, had run more than 
half his courſe, and the weather, which 
had till now been favourable, - on a ſud- 
den changed : thick clouds obſcured the 
air, the ſea ran high, and ſome drops of 


rain threatened an approaching ſtorm; 


all nature ſeemed to prepare for. a great 
revolution. . Ambroſe, though alarmed, 
endeavoured by every argument he could 
ſuggeſt, to encourage and perſuade his 
ſiſter there was no danger, but the hor- 


ror, which, in ſpite of his efforts to ap- 


pear ſerene, was impreſſed on his counte- 


nance, and the gulf which from time to 


time opened and threatened to ſwallow 
them, ſpoke too forcibly not to be under- 
ſtood. Eleanor, nevertheleſs, encouraged 
by the example of her brother, ſummon- 


cl all the reſolution ſhe was miſtreſs of, 


and reſolved if it were the will of God 
that they ſhould periſh, to meet death 
with fortitude. The weather, however, 


which continued foul till the aniddle f 
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the night, at length cleared, and gave 
place to the moon, which reflecting her 
ſilver diſł upon the waves, ſomewhat re- 
animated the courage of our poor voyag- 
ers, more embarraſſed on the liquid ele- 
ments, than were, heretofore, ho. firſt na · 
vigators. But on a ſudden a new object 
excited tlieir terrors. On the top of 

their maſt ſhone a light, which to thai 
troubled. imagination, ſeemed fire | deſ- 
cending from heaven to conſume their 
vellel.. This though an appearance fa- 
miliar to mariners, and the natural con- 
ſequence of a heated and damp atmoſ- 


phere, ſtruck them with inconceivable 
horror. They claſped 


and fixing their e 


flame, had neither Power to weep nor to 
ſpeak. . Nor was this all; the ſea ran 
high. Sometimes their little bark roſe 
upon the billows, and then again ſeemed 
to ſink; never to riſe into the depth of the 
vaſt ocean. Death every inſtant preſent. 
ed itſelf to their view, and they could 
only wonder that they had not, ahead 
uM t in the waves. 

\ Thirty hours they remained | in thin \ 
anxiety, ere daring to ſtir, and only 
from neceſſity tum a little of the 
nouriſhment their Ou afforded, At 
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ed, and would have returned to the iſland; 


but Ambroſe, affecting the greateſt forti- 


tude, employed all his eloquence to en- 
courage his ſiſter, and at laſt ſucceeded. 
A wind preſently ariſing from land, drove 
them into the open ſea, and their beloved . 
iſle ſoon vaniſhed from their view. The 
fun, in the mean while, had run more than 
half his courſe, and the weather, which 
had till now been favourable, on a ſud- 
den changed: thick clouds obſcured the 
air, the ſea ran high, and ſome drops of 


rain threatened an approaching ſtorm; 


all nature ſeemed to prepare for a great 
revolution. Ambroſe, though alarmed, 
endeavoured by every argument he could 
ſuggeſt, to encourage and perſuade his 
ſiſter there was no danger, but the hor- 
ror, which, in ſpite of his efforts to ap- 
pear ſerene, was impreſſed on his counte- 


Nance, and the gulf which from time to 


time opened and threatened to ſwallow 
them, ſpoke too forcibly not to be under- 
ſtood. Eleanor, nevertheleſs, enc 

by the example of her brother, ſummon- 
ed all the reſolution ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
and reſolved if it were the will of God 
that they ſhould periſh, to meet death 
with fortitude. The weather, however, 


which continued foul till the middle & 
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the night, at length cleared, and gave 
place to the moon, which: reflecting her 
ſilver diſk. upon the waves, ſomewhat re- 
animated the courage of our poor voyag- 
ers, more embarraſſed on the liquid ele- 
ments, than were, heretofore, the firſt na» 
vigators. But on a ſudden a new object 
excited their. terrors. On the top of 
their maſt ſhone a light, which to their 
troubled imagination, ſeemed fire deſ- 
cending from heaven to conſume their 
veſſel. . This though an appearance fa- 
miliar to mariners, and the natural con- 
ſequence of a heated and damp atmoſ- 
phere, ſtruck them with inconceivable 
horror. They claſped epcl-other cloſely, 
and fixing their e n the electric 
flame, had neither Power to weep. nor to 
ſpeak. Nor was this all; the ſea ran 
high. Sometimes. their little bark roſe 
upon the billows, and then again ſeemed 
to ſink, never to riſe into the depth of the 
vaſt ocean. Death every inſtant preſent- 

ed itſelf to their view, and they could 
only wonder that. they had not already 
met ĩt in the waves. 

. Thirty hours they remained. in this | 

anxiety, ſcarcely daring to-ſtir, and only 

from neceſſity - taking a little of the 

nouriſhment their TO afforded, At 
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length, near the cloſe of the day, the wind 
. changing carried them towards a coaſt, 
which, on the firſt view, appeared to be 
deſert ; but on approaching it they diſ- 
/ tinguiſhed men running: on the 9905 to 
examine their bark. Their hearts re- 
bounded at the fight of land; they per- 
ceived by the dreſs and colour of the iſl- 
anders, that they were not Carribes, and 
far from being - alarmed, were inſpired 
with the greateſt confidence. They re- 
Joiced at the proſpect of being once more 
ſafe upon land, and hoped ſoon to hear 
news of the Colonel and Peter, as if, (ſuch 
was their i all the W was 
obliged to know 
When they 4 land, a little 
boat took them on board, and carried 
them on ſhore ; but the aſtoniſhment of 
the iſlanders upon finding two children 
| habited in ſkins, alone, in a bark ingeni- 
ouſly conſtructed and furniſhed with 
different ſorts of proviſions, is not eafy to 
be deſcribed ; à thouſand queſtions were 
im an inſtant put to them, to which they 
anſwered in Engliſh, have you ſeen Colo- 
nel Carlton or Peter? Where are they? 
In pity tell us, we are ſeeking them, & . 
'The iſlanders, ' who were Spaniards, 
-underſtood nothing of all this: but one 


. 
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among them, who knew Engliſh, acted as 
interpreter, and. anſwered by aſſuring 

them that they knew-nothing of the per- 
ſons of whom they ſpoke. 

The noiſe of their arrival; and the 
ſingular circumſtances that attended it; 
ſoon reached the ears of the Governor, to- 
whoſe palace they were conducted amidſt 
a croud of people, whom curioſity had 
drawn together. 

'The Governor viewed them with fur. 
prize, put ſeveral queſtions to them, and 
ſeemed to be much pleaſed with their 
youth and ſimplicity. Ambroſe and 
Eleanor, giddy with all they ſaw and 
heard, anſwered only in monoſyllables, or 
by ſomething in which the Colonel or 

Peter always made a part. The Gover- 
nor, who ſpoke Engliſh, in vain aſſured 
them he did not know their friends: ſole- 
ly occupied with the idea, they would ab- 
tolutely inſiſt upon his knowing them, and 
giving them the information they withed. 
At length, after- - repeated queſtions, the 
Governor made them fit down, and ad- 
dreſſed them to this effect. My children, 
you appear to me to be amiable and wile: 
Lam a ſovereign of this iſland which is 
called St. Verado, one of the Lucaye 
iſles: I made a Oy of it twelve 
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years ſince, and have eſtabliſhed in it 2 
colony, of which I am chief. You ſhall 
remain at my Court, and ſhall have no 
reaſon to regret the country you have left. 

As for this Colonel, who ſeems to intereſt 

you fo much, I will cauſe him to be 
fought ? Do not make yourſelves uneaſy, - 
you ſhall have news of him a 
Fol children ! how old are you? 

Do you know ? 

Ambrote re plied, We are almoſt fif- 
teen, 

And what is your name? ſaid the Go- 
Vernor. 

I am called Ambroſe. 

And you ? | 

Eleanor. 

« Well, Eleanor, ſaid as Governor, 
come near me: are you afraid? have I 
an ill look 7”? 3 | 

No, ſaid Eleanor. Well then, con- 
tinued he, draw near: you will be very 
happy here, and you too, Ambroſe.” - 

A ſuperb ſupper was now ſerved up, 
during which the governer laviſhed on 
his young gueſts the moſt flattering at- 
tentions, eſpecially upon Eleanor, with 
whoſe beauty and artleſs grages he ap- 
peared much delighted. Eleanor and 
Ambroſe eat but little ; though much 
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comforted by the governor's promiſes in 
behalf of their friend: they could not for- 
get that they had loſt him: beſides, their 
attention was wholly engroſſed by the 
objects that ſurrounded them: the wax 
lights, the plates, the meats, the furniture 


and then the clothes of the iſlanders ! all 
ſtruck them with wonder and delight. 


They could only gaze and admire, they 


had not leifure to eat, and fcarcely to at- 
tend to the queſtions of the Governor. 
Supper being at. length ended, and a few 
hours having in ſome meaſure familiar. 
ized the ſurrounding wonders, the Go- 
vernor requeſted Ambroſe to acquaint him 
more particularly with his adventures. 
He complied, and acquitted himſelf witn 


the beſt. grace. imaginable.: omitted. no 


circumſtance that was in the leaſt inter- 
eſting; ſpoke in the higheſt - terms of 
their obligations to Colonel Carlton: 
extolled the fidelity of. Peter, and con- 
cluded with deſcribing the manner in 


which they were deprived of their friends, 


their grief, and the happineſs they ſhould - 


experience could they be reſtored to them. 


The Governor thanked Ambroſe for 


his narrative: and obſerving that reſt was 
neceſſary after the fatigues they had un- 


dergone, ordered "og to be _—_ 
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years ſince, and have eſtabliſhed in it 2 


colony, of which I am chief. You ſhall 


remain at my Court, and ſhall have no 
reaſon to regret the country you have left. 
As for this Colonel, who ſeems to intereſt 
you fo much, I will cauſe him to be 


foupht ? Do not make yourſelves uneaſy, - 


you ſhall have news of him Runge 

Fole children ! how old are you? 

Do you know ? 

Ambroſe re plied, We are almoſt fif- 
teen. 

And what is your name ? id the Go- 
Vernor. | 

I am called Ambroſe. 

And you ? | 

Eleanor. 
Well, Eleanor, ſaid * Governor, 
come near me: are you afraid? have I 
an ill look?“ | | 

No, ſaid Eleanor. Well then, con- 
tinued he, draw near : you will be very 
happy here, and you too, Ambrole.” 
A ſuperb ſupper was now ſerved up, 
during which the governor laviſhed on 
his young gueſts the moſt flattering at- 
tentjons, eſpecially upon Eleanor, with - 
whoſe beauty and artleſs grages he ap- 
peared much delighted. Eleanor and 
Ambroſe eat but little ; though much 
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comforted by the governor's promiſes in 
behalf of their friend: they could not for- 
get that they had loſt him: beſides, their 
attention was wholly engroſſed by the 
objects that ſurrounded them: the wax 
lights, the. plates, the. meats, the furniture 
and then the clothes of the iſlanders ! all 
ſtruck them with wonder and delight. 
They could only gaze and admire, they 
had not leifure to eat, wer icarcely to at- 
tend to the queſtions of the Governor. 
Supper being at. length ended, and a few 
hours having in ſome meaſure familiar. 
ized the ſurrounding wonders, :the Go- 
vernor requeſted Ambroſe toacquaint him - 
more particularly with his adventures. 
He complied, and acquitted himſelf with 
the beſt. grace imaginable.: omitted. no 
circumſtance that was in the leaſt inter- 
eſting; ſpoke in the higheſt terms of 


their obligations to Colonel Carlton: 


extolled the fidelity of. Peter, and con- 
cluded with deſcribing the manner in 
which they were deprived of their friends, 
their grief, and the happineſs they ſhould 
experience could they to them. 

The Governor thanked Ambroſe for 


| : : j » * 


his narrative: and obſerving that reſt was | 


neceſſary after the fatigues they had un- 
dexgone, ordered om to be. conduct es 
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to a ſeparate apartment. The thought 
of a ſeparation, fituated as they were 
among ſtrangers, and in a ftrange land, 
excited a painful ſenſation, but propriety 
rendered it neceſſary, and they fubmitted.. 
In the morning, however, at day break, 
Ambroſe haſtened to his fifter's apart- 
ment! ſhe was already up, and when ſhe 
ſaw her brother, melted in tears! _ 
What is the matter, my dear ſiſter ? 
ſaid he; why are you in tears!” 
« I don't know, replied Eleanor ; but 
every thing here alarms me: I am afraid 
we ſhall be very unhappy.” 
- + Why do you think ſo? ſaĩd Ambroſe. 
« don't know, returned Eleanor, but 
there is ſomething in this Governor that 
terrifies me very much. He is not like 
our dear Carlton.” | 
Frue, Eleanor, faid her boother; but. 
what do you apprehend?” 
« don't know, ſaid Eleanor; but 
whenever he ſpeaks, or looks at me, I can- 
not help trembling.” 
.. + Nay, my. dear ſiſter, ſaid Ambroſe, 
that is bard; there is at preſent no cauſe 
for alarm; the Governor treats us with. 
kindneſs, and gives us hopes of ſeeing 
our dear father; what can we deſire more? 
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not happy here, we can embark again in 
our veſſel.? 

« am, indeed very fooliſh ſaid Elea- 
nor, drying her. tears; but you muſt allow 
that there is ſomething very forbidding 
in the countenance of this Governor.” | 

« I agree with you fiſter, ſaid Am- 
broſe, that Don Leſcar has neither the 
countenance} nor manners of our dear 
Carlton; but wie are not on that account 
to conclude that he is baſe or treacherous; 
how often has our father deſcribed to us 
the diverſity which reigns: throughout hu- 
man nature; he has told us that a cor-. 
rupt heart is frequently hid under a pleaſ. 
ing ſet of. features; and may we not 
equally inſer, that a good one may be con- 
cealed by an unpromiſing countenance??? 

In this manner, though himſelf not 

repoſſeſſed im favour of their hoſt, did 
Ambroſe. endeavour to calm the fears of 
his ſiſter. While he was thus engaged, 
a ſervant came to conduct them to Don 
Leſcar, who received them with great 
kindneſs, and excited their confidence by 
a thouſand flattering promiſes: Eleanor*s 
tranquillity was reſtored ; but the Gover- 
nor obſerving on her's ag Wel as her bro-—- 
ther's countenance, the traces of melan- 
choly and dejection, ordered one of his 


4 
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officers to ſhew them the city; wiſhing to 

diſſipate their ſadneſs, and at the fame 
time to impreſs them with an exalted . 
idea of his magnificence. They accor- 
dingly ſet out under the conduct of their 
guide, and were much amuſed. with ob. 
ſerving the varity which reigned in the 
bn. dreſs, and buildings of the iſland 
ers: every thing was to them new and 
intereſting... Fhe houſes, only one ſtory 
high, were built with wood and bricks . 
made of a ſort:-of reddiſh earth ſound in 
the mountains ? the ſtreets long, ſpacious; _ 
and regularly built, formed a ſtar, the 
centre-:of.which was a ſpacious ſquare, 
deſcribing an exact pentagon. No ſhops 
were to be ſeen in the iſland: the inha- 
bitants, to the number of about four 
hundred, as many men as women, lived 
upon the produce of a little field, which 
each cultivated behind his houſe. At the 
ſide of Don Leſcar's palace was a chapel, 
in which was an old Dominican, Who 
was held in great veneration by the whole 


iſland, perſided. With reſpect to the 


morals and cuſtoms of this Baytian colos- 
ny, the reader will ſoon. learn them from 
the. mouth of an inhabitant, who Wilk 
play an intereſting. part in the 9 of. 

; is hiſtory. | | 
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The iſland was ſituated about the 25th 
degree -15 minutes north latitude, and 
57 degrees 11 minutes weſt longitude. 
It might be in length about ſix leagues, 
and in breadth three: nothing was want- 
ing to neatneſs, convenience, or utility: 
the houſes were built along the ſea · coaſt 
to the eaſt, where a port was formed, well 
fortifed with a tower and ramparts. 
Here Eleanor and Ambroſe ſtopped, 
while the officer, their guide, withdrew to 
converſe at ſome diſtance with a friend 
whom he had met. They fat down, and 
fixing their eyes upon their little bark, 
which remained chained in the baſin, be- 
gan to call to their remembrance the hap- 
py hours they had fpent with their pro- 
tector, when a little old man with a long 
white beard, came and ſeated himſelf be- 
ſide them: he looked ſtedfaſtly on them 
for ſome minutes, and then broke ſilence: 
—Amiable, intereſting children, ſaid he, 
ſuffer an old man, whoſe head is white 
with age, to behold and converſe with 
you: from the firſt moment I ſaw on 
the port, your youth, your innocence, 
your misfortunes intereſted me : As I 
view you, my heart expands : ſpeak, 
amiable children, who gave you birth?“ 
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« We are ignorant, replied Ambroſe; 
in our infancy we were deſerted in an 
uninhabited iſland : God ſent us a father, 
a. protector; he brought us up and in- 
ſtructed us; but we have juſt loſt him, 
and ſet out determined to ſeek him all 
over the world, when chance brought us 
to your county.” 

How I pity you, my en children 
ſaid the old man, how lament that you 
muſt reſide among men ſo wicked as thoſe 
which inhabit this iſland !” 
„What do you tell us!” exclaimed 
Eleanor and Ambroſe, alarmed. 

I tell you, my children, replied the 
old man, a melancholy truth; nothing 
but unbridled licentiouſneſs reigns here? 
vice and folly divide the wretched in- 
habitants of St. Verrado.” 
But Don Leſcar—interrupted' the 
children: he has loaded us with kindneſs 
—he has promiſed us his protection.“ 

« Ah! my children, faid the ſtranger, 
his promiſes are made but to deceive and 
entangle you in his ſnares; fatal experi- 
ence has rendered me wiſe; ſuffer me 
then to warn you of your danger; it was 
for this I watched a favourable moment 
to aceoſt you,” 
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Ambroſe and Eleanor thanked the old 
man for the friendly intereſt he took in 
hat concerned them, and aſſured him of 
their readineſs to attend to his counſels: 
at the ſame time they could not forbear 
expreſſing their ſurprize that be ſhould 
continue to reſide among ſuch wicked 
people. Alas my children, ſaid the 
ſtranger, neceſſity, not inc lination detains 
me: would to Heaven I could abandon 
this deteſted place! but fate has render. 
ed it my priſon.“ Here the old man 
ſeemed ſor ſome moments overwhelmed 
with grief; then recollecting himſelf, and 
obſerving by the intelligent countenances 
of his young auditors, the impreſſion his 
diſcourſe made upon them, he reſumed: 
« I ſee, my young friends, that my dil. 
courſe furprizes you: you know not what 
to think of it but the hiſtory of our Go- 
vernor, with *which a reſidenee of ſome 
years in this land has fully acquainted 
me, will throw a full light on my ſubject. 
Dom Leſcar was born of a good family at 
St. Domingo: being deſtined from has 
buy youth to the ſervice of his country, he 
was ſent by the Governor of the iſland 
upon an expedition, in which he diſgra- 


ced himſelf by the moſt unheard- of ex. 


.ceſles ; 5 withſtood his rapacity⸗ 
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unawed by any principle of juſtice or 
honour, by nature avaricious and cruel, 
he preyed upon the ſubſtance of the peo- 
ple he was lent to defend: his depredati- 
ons were at length made known to the 
Governor; he was tried, and condemned 
to pay the forfeit of his life ; but before 
the ſentence was executed, George Blake, 
the captain of an Engliſh. veſſel, one-of 
his moſt zealous partizans, and ſome 
others, partly by force and partly by bri- 
bery, found means to ſet him at thaw, 
They failed for South Carolina; but near 
the Jake of Bahama were encountered by 
a violent tempeſt, which continued eight 
hours. They then hoiſted fail, but the 
winds proving contrary, and cheir yard 


and top-maſt. being broken, they Were 


obliged to abandon themſelves to chance, 
and at laſt found themſelves near an if- 
land, which the pilot aſſured them was 
one of the Lucaye or Bahama Iles, which 
was probably yet unknown to Europe : 


for though Chriſtopher Columbus diſco- 


vered forty, it is, well known that more 
exiſt. . While the carpenter purſued his 
work, Don Leſcar, with his friend Blake, 

and a few others advanced into the iſle, | 


which he found to be fruitful, but entirely 


unfrequented, and wild; immediately the 


"i 
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ſingular idea of founding a colony ſtruck 
him ; he communicated it to his friends, 
and-to the whole crew, who having left 
their country to eſcape the puniſhment of 
their crimes, or upon different diſcontents 
unanimouſly approved it : in- ſhort, they 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland, tilled the land, 
and built commodious habitations : but 
they had among them no women, and 
they wanted wives. In this dilemma, 
Don Leſcar, ever fruitful in expedients, 
recollected the ſtratagem made uſe of by 


the Romans to carry off the Sabine wo- 15 


men but I forget, my children, that you 
are unacquainted with the Ry” of ci- 
vilized nations” 
. Eleanor and Ambroſe Hers interrupted 
him to obſerve, that though they had been 
brought up on a deſert iſland, their kind 
friend had taught them that they were not 
the only beings exiſting in the world, and 
had acquainted" them with the hiſtory of 
.other countries. 
The old man then continued: Don 
Leſcar propoſed to his comrades to make 
uſe of the ſame ſtratagem, and. they accord- 
ingly ſet fail for Cuba, an iſland inhabited 
by the Spaniards. There feigning them- 
ſelves travellers come to ſee the country, 
they one night gave * Fete on board their 
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-veſſel to the women, who aſſembled to 
the number of ſixty, with ſome gentle- 
men: I was unfortunately among the lat. 
ter, for in the midſt of our gaiety, our 
perfidious hoſts, weighed anchor. The 
wind was 5 and the veſſel de- 
parted, while the people on the ſhore ga- 
zed on us with the utmoſt unconcern, 
thinking Don Leſcar's deſign was merely 
to afford us the pleaſure of a little excur- 
ſion on the ſea; we too at firſt believed 
his intention to be no other, but fatally 
were we undeceived! The veſſel, which 
was a ſwift ſailer, in ſpite of our prayers 
and tears, conveyed us to this iſland, ne- 
ver to return. The men, myſelf only 
and a few others, from whom they: judged 
they had nothing to fear, excepted; were 
all maſſacred ; the women; alone, who 
were the obj ets of their treachery, were 
.Preſerved, = thoſe aſſembled at the fete, 
being for the moſt part diſſipated and 
abandoned, eaſily accommodated them- 
ſelves to the terms offered by Don Leſ- 
car. A few, however, preferred death to 
becoming the wives of their baſe enſla- 
vers; and theſe drag out a miſerable ex- 
iſtence in the priſons of St. Verrado. 
When the inhabitants were furniſhed 
With the. neceſſaries, they began to think 
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of the luxuries of life, and George Blake, 
at the head of an hundred men, put to 
fea to pillage merchant- men and other 
veſſels; when he meets one ſuperior in 
force to his own, he hoiſts the white flag, 
ſalutes it with three fires; and paſſes as a 
friend; but if it has ſuffered from the 
tempeſt, or is inferior, he attacks it, crow s 
out his grappling irons, and brings it in. 
triumph into our port, taking always the 
cruel precaution to maſſacre all the men 
from whole courage or addreſs he thinks 
he has any thing to fear: he acts the ſame 
with reſpett to veſſels which unfortunate- 
Iy put in here fer repairs; or to take in 
water: violating every law of juſtice and 
hoſpitality ; he murders the men, and 
{ſeizes upon- the women and cargo. By 
ſuch means. he. has collected this little 
fleet of twenty ſail, which you ſee in the 
baſin; and has procured for the colony in 
profuſion, all that is neceſſary to encou- 
rage luxury, and ſecure the eſtabliſhment 
of his colleague.” It is ſeven days fince 
he ſet out on one of theſe expeditions ; 
he is: not yet returned, and his abſence ſo 
much longer than uſual, begins to alarm 
the whole colony. It is not improbable 
but that this villain may have met the juſt. 
puniſhment of all his crimes. 
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With reſpeCt to the Verradians, there 
is ſcarcely an exceſs to which they are not 
carried; drunkenneſs reigns indiſcrimi- 
nately amongſt. them. As the prizes 
made by their veſſels are divided in the 
public ſquare among the inhabitants, each 
has a profuſion of brandy, and other ſpi- 
rituous liquors, which they employ to 
their own deſtruCtion : even children are 
infected with this dreadful vice; there are 
already in the ifland upwards of two hun- 
dred, who, corrupted by the example of 
their parents, before they have attained 
the age of reaſon, loſe the little they: pol. 
ſeſs in draughts of brandy. The inhabi- 
tantsare in continual ſtrife, and ſometimes- 
kill each other, but this crime is puniſh- 
ed with death. They know here no other 
employment than diſſipation, no other 
God than voluptuouſneſs, and no. other 
reſtraint than liberty. Thus enervated 
by idleneſs and excels, they are not in a 
{tate to reſiſt the ſlighteſt attack: a hun- 
dred men, could they diſcover and ſur- 
prize it, would be ſufficient to ſubdue the 
whole colony ; but Don Leſcar has pro- 
hibited any one under pain of death, 
leaving it without his order or permiſſion. 
Nor is this all; the veſſels you ſee here, 
are with their boats chained in the baſin, 
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* he alone has the key of the chains. 


Theſe ſtrong paliſades thoſe guards 


ready to fire upon the firſt who ſhall dare 
approach, render all acceſs to the port 


impoſſible, and when once you ſet foot 


in St. Verrado, it is for life.“ 


Ambroſe and Eleanor trembled at 


theſe dreadful words, which the ſtranger 


obſerving, haſtened to divert their atten- 


tion. 


6 Dom Leſcar, faid. he, notwithſtand- 
mg theſe precautions, is ſenſible that 


other chains than thoſe of force are neceſ- 


ſary to bind his ſubjects; he labours to 
render their ſtate agreeable, that he may - 
add thoſe of, inclination ; with this view - 
he permits an unreſtrained licence, which 
he judges alone capable of attaching them. 
To confeſs the truth, all are ſatisfied with 
their condition, and among them there is 
not a ſingle inhabitant, myſelf excepted, 
deſirous of quitting St. Verrado to inha- 
bit another country. Every day there 
are ſuperb entertainments at the palace 
of the Governor, balls, concerts, and aſ- 
ſemblies; they love riot and dif pation; 
what would they more? they have it to 
their wiſn. Such, my children, are the 


laws of the Verradians; ſuch their man- 


ner ol life ; endeavour to bear wich, and 


La 
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to accommodate yourſelves to it, without 
wandering from the principles of virtue: 
live here, ſince Heaven has ſent you, 
wiſe, gentle, modeſt, temperate, and do 
not imitate the odious companions with 
whom you muſt aſſociate. I will from 
time to time ſee, and adviſe you: perſua- 
ded that you will be ſecret, and ſet ſome 
value on my leſſons. | 
Eleanor and Ambroſe aſtoniſhed and. 
ſhocked at all they heard, thanked the 
old man for his informatian, and expret- 
ſed their readineſs to be guided by his 
advice. Then ſeeing their guide, he bade 
hem farewell, telling them at parting, 
that he was called the Count d' Oreſty. 
Don Leſcar upon their return, inquired 
how they liked his city ? But obſerving 
the impreſſion of melancholy, which not- 
withſtanding their efforts to appear chear- 
ful, the diſcourſe of the Count q Oreſty 
had. left upon their countenances, he ex- 


preſſed his diſpleaſure. Eleanor and 
Ambroſe, excuſed themſelves, attributing 


it to the concern they could not help feel- 

ing for the loſs: of their protector. This 
was the firſt time they had ever known 
diſſimulation, or felt the neceſſity of it. 
And wherefore, ſaid the Governor, = 
unayailing lorrow 7 This Carlton, Was. 


— gg as 
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your friend and protector: well, I will be 
ſo; I will love and protect you as well as 

he did; I will do more; I will cauſe all 

my ſubjects: to honor and reſpect you. 
Beſides, a thought has ſtruck me con- 

cerning your friend: the manner in 
which he and Peter diſappeared, is ſingu- 
lar; I have reflected upon it, and do not 
think it in the leaſt improbable but that 

you may, in a very ſhort. time, ſee him, 
land in this iſland.” 

Eleanor and Ambroſe end in an 
extacy, How ? Where ? My Lord 
do you know .!——lIs there any hope 
01 — 5 

Have patience, m0 Don 
Leſcar, and be not ſo elate; what I fug- 
geſt, is merely conjecture J will tell 
you upon what | alert _ My ſubjects 
frequently make ſhort trips upon the ſeas, 
for: the MES of taking prizes; it is not 
eight days ſince one of my captains ſailecl 
with about a hundred and fifty men: 
now as the time agrees with that in which, 
by your, account, your friends diſappear- 
ed, it ems very probable that he may 
haw touched at the iſland, and borne 
them away to encreaſe the inhabitants of 
my colony. Can you deſcribe the corpſe. 


you found, lying on PE tht 
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« No replied Ambroſe, it was too 
much disfiured; but we found about it 
ſome papers and other articles which 1 
will ſhew you.” Saying this, he ſearched _ 
his pocket, and produced them; but no 
ſooner had Don Leſcar examined the 
papers, than his countenance changed; 
Heavens! exclaimed he, what do I ſee! 
tis the hand writing of my friend ! *tis . 
he himſelf; the hand of an aſſaſſim has 
divided us for ever. With theſe words 
he darted a furious glance upon Ambroſe, 
graſped the papers, and went out of the 
apartment, without pronouneing a ſingle 
word. The children looked at — 4 
other amazed: What have we done? 
faid Eleanor. | 

« He thinks, ſaid „Ambros thas hs - 
mai who was killed -upen our coaſt is his 
friend.“ | 

Let us fly, faid Eleanor, alarmed, 
perhaps he will ern his death N 
"he 55 

« And why fly ? ſaid Ambroſe, were 
that even poffible, when we may expect 
ſoon to. ſee our dear father; he will coun- 
fel and defend us.” | 

„Ah, no, - ſaid Eleanor, he is without - 
doubt murdered; we can no longer en- 
tertain the hope of ſeeing him,” © - -- 
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A deep filence enſued, and they re- 
mained overwhelmed: with the bittereſt 
reflections. TWO days elapſed before 
they ſaw the Governor; on the third he 
ſent for them into his apartment; his 
countenance was gloomy and moroſe; 
but he received them with his former 
kindneſs. I have fuffered much, my 
young friends, ſaid he, ſinee I faw you; 
I have ſhed many tears and it is this Carl- 
ton whom you regret ſo much, who has 
cauſed them'to flow ; baniſh him, there- 
fore, from your remembrance; as the ene- 
my of one whom you muſt henceforth 
learn to honour and obey.” “ 

« Ah, my Lord, faid Eleanor, falling 
upon her knees, pardon our dear pro- 
tector—the injury he has done you was 
in voluntary: in his own defence Par- 
5 him; Eleanor on her knees entreats 

As a favour ——” 

« As a favour, ſiſter, e Am- 
broſe bluntly; as juſtice you mean; had 
Don Leſcar been in the place of our Carl. 
ton, would he not have done the ſame ? 

«* Young man, faid Don Leſcar, in- 
cenſed at the oblique” reproof that was 
_—_— to him in theſe words, mode- 

rate your impetuoſity: remember that. 
you are in the preſence of your King. 
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« I reſpect your title, ſaid Ambroſe;. 
though I know not what is due to it: but 
I appeal to your heart, to your probity : : 
you believe that our Carlton has deſtroy-- 
ed your friend; admitting it to be ſo, you 
know not che: provocation: - we are 
aſſured it was in deſence of his life or 
liberty, and in this caſe, is he not juſtifi- 
ed? The man of honour ſhould approve 
the actions that honour juſtifies.” - 

And do you, faid Don Leſcar, bred 
in the depths of foreſts, pretend to talk 
of honour ? Do you pretend to know its. 
laws 725 
« I know the rights of man toward 
man, 1aid Ambroſe, they are equal to all: 
beings, common to all States.“ 
„And fo, ſaid Don Leſcar, with a: 

ſarcaſtic ſmile, knowing natural laws, 
you pretend to judge of thoſe preſcribed 
by civil ſociety and religion? Are theſe 
the fine maxims. your. friend. has taught 

ou? 
: « He has taught me at leaſt; ſaid Am- 
broſe, to deſpiſe irony, and to brave 
pride.” 

Don Leſcar was incenſed : Ungrate-- 
ful wretch, ſaid he, is this the return ſor 
all my favours? Tremble at the effects of” 
my difpleature.” 
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It muſt be owned that the ſentiments 
of Ambrole were uttered with an aſperity 
and confidence that cannot be juſtified : 
Don Leſcar was his ſupericr in years; 
had hoſpitality entertained him and his 
filter, and though the Count d' Oreſty haq+ - 
deſtroyed the confidence they might 
otherwiſe have repoſed in him, no per- 
ſonal injury had yet been offered; ſome 
reſpect was, therefore, due to him; but 
bred in unfrequented wilds, accuſtomed 
to combat the beaſts of the foreſt; and har- 
dended by labour and fatigue, Ambroſe 
had contracted a certain roughneſs of 
character, which rendered him a little 
ſavage? he had never been contracted; 
on this oecaſion he was; his heart, re- 
plets : with the nobleſt ſentiments, could 
not brook the pride of a man, whom he 
not only conſidered as the enemy of his 
deareſt friend, but degraded by his vices 
beneath tlie loweſt of his ſpecies. Elea- 
nor poſſeſſed equal ſtrength of mind with 
her brother, but ſhe. was more timid; 
every thing alarmed her, becauſe ſhe 
more quickly foreſaw- the conſequences. 
"Terrified at the ſcene that was takin 
place between her brother and Don Lef. | 
car, ſhe endeavoured in vain to ſooth 
them: Be calm, my Lord, ſaid ſne: 
Brother, do not vex him.” 
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It is for your ſake alone, Eleanor, 


ſaid Don Leſcar, that I can forget the in- 
ſults and arrogance of a youth, who is 


unworthy a ſiſter ſo beautiful and intereſt- 

ing: my heart is already weighed down 
with care; the hand of an aſſaſſin has 
bereſt me of a faithful friend and a-valua- 
ble ſubject: it is you only who have pow. 
er to conſole me: I love you, Eleanor, 
you ſhall one day be Queen of St. N 
do Do you not underſtand me? You -. 
are at preſent young; I will be your 
guardian and protector, but at laſt you 
ſhall be my Queen.“ 

« It is impoſſible te expreſs the 
aſtoniſhment of Eleanor; the idea of 
ever becoming the wife of Don Leſcar, 
however - diſtant the period might be, 
ſtruck her with a horror which ſhe dan 


not conceal: he obſerved it, but not : 


thinking it .a time to enter further upon 
the ſubject, he left the apartment: but 
with a OF which taught his young gueſts 
they, had .every thing to fear if his will 
was reſiſted. 8 
„Oh! faid Eleanor, what will be- 
come of us?? 
Fear nothing, ſiſter, ſaid Ambroſe, 
God will protect us; { trembled on the 
waves, I wept at.our leparation from our 
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dear father and Peter, but I will never 
weep or tremble at the threats of a tyrant: 
we will endeavour to ſee our-good old 
man; he will conſole and advile us. 
Saying this, they took their way towards 
the port, in the hope of meeting the 
Count d' Oreſty, but they were that night 
diſappointed ; in ſhort, ſeveral days elapſ- 
ed before they ſaw him, except in the pre- 
ſence of witneſſes, before whom it was 
. inipoſiible to diſcourſe of any thing in- 
tereſting. During this time, Ambroſe 
and Eleanor;had the mortification of hear- 
ing the moſt horrid execrations beſtowed 
upon the name of Carlton ; he was now 
univerſally believed to be the aſſaſſin of 
the naval Chief, and the arrival of the 
Verraclian veſſel; was awaited with im- 
patience, to ſacrifice both him and his ac- 
complice, Peter, to the vengeance of the 
people. Eleanor and her brother, there- 
fore, far from looking with joy, as former- 
ly, to the moment of his arrival, prayed 
fervently to Heaven that it might be re- 
tarded. In the mean while, a delay ſo 
unuſual began to alarm the inhabitants, 
from the ſuppoſition of their veſſel being 
captured, and a diſcovery made of their 
retreat. The port was doubly guarded, 
and the whole * put into a ſtate of 
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defence; but in a ſhort time their | fears” 


inſenſibly decreaſed, and lulled in indo- 
lent ſecurity, they returned to their for- 
mer courſe of luxury and diſſipation. 
Eleanor and Ambroſe continued to be 
treated as the diſtinguiſhed gueſts of the 


Governor ; but under this maſk of kind- 


neſs, it was eaſy to diſcern that he con- 
cealed an implacable hatred to Ambroſe, 
he could not, without indignation, behold 
the pride and firmneſs of a youth whom 
he conſidered as a favage : the ſtrictneſs 


of his principles, and the ſolidity of his 
arguments, always on the ſide of virtue, 


incenſed him: the un ſhaken attachment | 
too, which he at all times diſcovered to 
his dear friend, and the freedom with 
which, even at the peril of his lite, he ex- 
preſſed his ſentiments on this ſubject, was 
another cauſe of his diſguſt ; in ſhort, his 
hatred aroſe to ſuch a pitch, that had it 
not been for Eleanor, it is probable he 
would have ſacrificed him to his reſent- 
ment. She, however, more ſoſt and gen- 


tle, mediated between her brother and 


Don Leſcar, and thus warded off the blow 
that might otherwiſe have proved fatal. 
As obſerved before, Eleanor was now 
nearly fiſteen : ſhe was tall, and well- 
made : her ſun-burnt complexion was 
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ﬀeſh as the dew :: her teeth were white 
and regular, and her large dark eyes 
ſparkled with intelligence and vivacity : 
her hair flowed negligently in natural 
curls upon her ſhoulders, and there was 
a gentleneſs in her manners, and a grace 
in her .leaſt. motion, that rendered her 
whole figure inexpreſſibly intereſting. 
Don Leſcar was ſtruck with her inno- 
cence and beauty, and from the firſt mo- 
ment of her arrival conceived the idea 
of making her one day his wite. From 
this cauſe had ariſen the favours he had 
beſtowed on her and Ambrole ; favours 
which they might juſtly have claimed 
from humanity and hoſpitality : but Don 
Leſcar was a ſtranger to both, and was 
too depraved to beſtow upon other grounds 
than thoſe of ſelf- convenience or ſelf- gra- 
tification. 

Ambroſe and e had now more 
than once ſeen and communicated their 
grieſs to the Count d' Oreſty: the good 
old man ſincerely ſympathized in their 
ſorrows, and by his counſels endeavoured 
to confirm them in the principles of vir- 
tug : he often pointed out to them, in the 
wretched inhabitants of St. Verrado, the 
fatal effects of luxury and intemperance: 
{+ behold, ſaid he, their features diſtorted, 
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their conſtitutions undermined, their rea- 
{on obſcured, their faculties decaying even 
before they have attained their due matu- 
rity, and their whole frame convulſed 
with paſſions which degrade them far be- 
neath the beaſts which they defpife ; ſuch 
my children, is the price of pleaſures 
which cloy in the poſſeſſion, and which 
are purſued more, perhaps from habit 
than from inclination. He then ſet be- 


fore them the ſuperior advantages of a life 


of virtue and moderation, and thus 
ſtrengthened them againſt the temptations 
to which their innocence was expoſed 


-among the diſhpated companions with 


which they were daily conſtrained to af. . 
ſociate. One day, as they were as uſual, 
dliſcourſing upon their misfortunes, and 
lamenting the cruel neceſſity which doom- 
ed them to live under a tyrant whom they 
abhorred, having remained a few minutes 
ſilent, the Count addreſſed them in theſe 
words: When I reflect, my children, 


uponthe dangers to which your innocence 


is expoſed, and that your lives are ſcarce- 


ly ſafe in the place where you are beheld 


as the friend of one who is univerſally 
believed to be the aſſaſſin of a man, who, 
though ſtained with the blackeſt erimes 
was nevertheleſs the idol of his comrades, 
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I feel an irreſiſtable deſire to deliver you 
from fo many perils : my own life is of 
little importance; in a few years I ſhall 
be removed to a country far beyond this 
circumſcribed ſpot of earth. I had re- 
ſolved to wait for this happy releaſe in 
St. Verrado, ſince a whimfical deſtiny 
had made it my abode ; but your misfor- 
tunes, my children, the perils to which 
your innocence: is expoſed, has ſhewed 
me the poſhbility of an eſcape, which 
would otherwiſe have remained TOY 
vered, as unfought,” * 

„ But, ſaid Eleanor, our dear Carlton; 
we mult ſtay and take him with us.” 

« Yes, ad Ambroſe, we muſt take 


him, or ſtay and die with him: while a 


hope remains of our dear father's RET by 
we cannot leave St. Verrado.”* .” 
My dear children, faid tht: Count - 
d Oreſty, your affection and gratitude 
charms, and intereſts me ſtill more in 
your behalf: but reſt aſſured, whatever 
may be the cauſe, that the veſſel which 
you have reaſon to ſuppoſe deprived you 
of your friends, will never more return to 
St. Verraddo. Don Leſcar himſelf, nay, 
every mhabitant of this iſland, has relin- 
quiſhed all idea of it: who knows, there- 
fore, Heaven * have preſerved your 
Th 5 
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friends; and that misfortune (if, as is 
generally believed the veſſel has been 
captured) which may end in the deſtruc- 
tion of the colony, may have brought life 
and liberty to them : but however this 
may be, you are as likely, if God permits, 
to meet them in other countries as in 
this.” 

Eleanor and Ambroſe acknowledged 
the force of this argument, and were ſoon 
perſuaded to enter into a meaſure, which 
the Count afſured them afforded a much 
greater probability of diſcovering their 
friends than remaining at St. Verrado. 
They expreſſed their readineſs to be guid: 
ed bo his advice ; and W how he 
propoſed to effect their eſcape ? 

The Count d'Oreſty did not think pro- 
per at this time to diſcloſe his plans; he 
only counſelled Ambroſe to moderate his 
impetuoſity, and keep up a friendly in. 
tercourfe with Don Leſcar; on which he 
told them the ſucceſs of their enterprize 
would in a great meaſure depend: he 
then departed, telling them to attend eve- 
Ty morning at the port, and that when 
he had digeſted his plan, and arranged 
matters for its execution, he would talk 
more to nem on the f. abject. 


. — 
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Eleanor and Ambroſe exactly follow- 
ed the inſtructions of their friend; they 
attended regularly at the port, but a week 
elapſed before they ſaw the Count d'Oref- 
ty; at length he accoſted them: Well, 
my children, ſaid he, do you think you 
{thall have courage to truſt yourſelves once 
more on the ſeas in your little bark?“ 

« Ah, father, ſaid Ambroſe, we com- 
mit ourſetves wholly to your guidance; 
we have loſt our dear Carlton, and think 
ourſelves beyond meaſure happy in meet- 
ing a friend to ſupply his place. We are 
very ſimple we know nothing of the 
great world It is. you who muſt adviſe. 
and direct us.” 

„Well, my children, faid the Count | 
d'Oreſty, God. who ſees the purity of my 

intentions toward you, will, I hope, direct 
me; we muſt encounter perils” 

Talk not of perils, interrupted Am- 
broſe, tell us only what we muſt do- de- 
liver us from Don. Leſcar—from this 
wicked place, fince we muſt no longer in- 
dulge the hope of feeing our dear father,” 

It is in your little bark, my children, 
ſaid the Count, that we muſt attempt our 
eſcape; I have examined it, and find it 
ſolid and well built; if we can once em- 


bark, I doubt not but 1 ſhall be able to 
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ſteer ſo, as to land you on ſome ſhore in- 
habited by being leſs cruel than thoſe 
among whom you now reſide ; from 
thence, if God ſpare me ſo long, I will 
convey you to England, where you may 
perhaps; hear tidings of your friend ; but 
much before remains to be done; your 
little bark, you fee, is chained in the 
baſin ; the keys of the port mult therefore 
he obtained or we cannot. proceed in the 
enterprize. Do you think, Ambroſe that 
you would have courage to enter the 
apartment of Don. Leſcar, and get poſ- 

ſeſſion of them?“ 

I could have courage, faid Ambroſe, 
to do any thing rather than live under a 
tyrant whom I deſpiſe and abhor—— bit | 
how 27, 
ou muſt take them, ſaid the Baus | 
from under the head of Don Leſcar while- 
he ſleeps.” 

« Oh Heaven! exclaimed Eleanor, 
ſhould he awake! my brother's life 

« Be not alarmed, Eleanor, ſaid the 
Count d' Oreſty, follow exactly my direc- 
tions, and all will be well. If the wind, 
Ambroſe, continue in the ſame quarter as 
at preſent (for this will be neceſſary to. 
obſerve, that it may blow us ſwiftly he 
the coaſt) towards evening feign an ex- 
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cuſe to Wicht, and dwirateds! into 
the chamber of Don Leſcar, where you 
muſt» ebnen rr till he retires * 
volt. »A.*% yh 10 Pitt i” 

40 But. nid Ambruſchs asg, ne en 
Hear me to ani end. interrupted tlie \ 
Count ; you, Eleanor, take this powder, 
and when Don Leſcar has drunk a few 
glaſſes, watch a favourable opportunity, 
and drop a pinch of it into his wine: It 
will firſt cauſe a drowſinefs, which will 
probably induce him to repair to bis 
chamber, and throw him into a deep 
ſleep, during which, Ambroſe may with- 
out danger of awaking him, take poſſeffion 
of the keys, which, when he retires to 
reſt, are always placed beneath his pillow. 
Now, my children, if you have addreſs 
and courage to execute this, you muſt 
immediately haſte with the keys to this 
place, where I ſhall expect you, and be 
ready to perſorm what is farther ne, 
to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. “ 

The attempt was bold and tagapdousi; ; 
the execution of it, if not impoſſible, 
ſeemed difficult and replete with dangers; 
but Ambroſe, tranſported with the hope 
of eſcaping from a country which he hat 
in horror, and alſo with the thought of 
viſiting England, where a probability re- 
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mained of one day. ſeeing his deareſt 
friend, if he was ſtill an inhabitant of the 
earth, promiſed every thing. Eleanor, 
though alarmed for the ſafety of her _ | 
ther, conſented to perform her part, and 

after ſome farther arrangements concern- 
ing the execution of the plan, they return- 
ed to the palace of the Governor, 
Early in the evening, purſuant to the 
inſtructions of his friend, Ambroſe, al- 
ledging indiſpoſition, withdrew from the 
preſence of Don Leſcar, and watching an 
opportunity, ſlipt privately into his cham- 
ber, and concealed himſelf behind the 
hangings. He left Don Leſcar, as uſual, 
carouſing among a number of his com- 
racles, but as if Heaven favoured the en- 
terprize, on account of a flight indiſpoſi- 
tion which had afflicted: him for ſome 
days, he diſmiſſed them at an early hour. 
Eleanor watched a favourable opportuni- 
ty, and, with a beating heart, dropt the 


powder given her by the Count d Oreſty P 


into his glaſs. Don Leſcar ſoon was ſen- 
ſible of its power, and riſing, retired to his 
chamber. Let the Reader judge if poſſible 
What were the feelings of Eleanor at this 
moment; the idea of her brother being con- 
cealed in the chamber of Don Leſcar, of 
the dangers to which he was expoſed, ot 
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the double part ſhe had been acting, 
which obliged her to ſmile with pretended 
ſincerity on the tyrant the was deceiving, 
all ruſhed forcibly on her mind; the 
threw herſelf into a chair, and burſting 
into an agony of tears, Oh! ſaid ſhe, 
what is to be compared with ſincerity and 
truth! What advantages can be equiva- 
lent to the loſs of it! Better were it to 
have borne all the malice: Don Leſcar 
could have inflicted, than have entered 
into this labyrinth of deception ; graci- 
ous Heaven! 1hould Don Leſcar awake 
ſhaud my brother. be difcovered—what 
will be the conſequence I tremble— 
merciful God protect him —ave him — 
if we have done wrong, forgive us Oh 
ſave him, ſave him, let not Eleanor la- 
ment her laſt, her only friend.“. 
In the mean while Don Leſcar entered 
"il chamber, and was ſcarcely ſtretched 
upon his bed, before; as the Count d'Oref. 
ty had - foretold; be ſunk into a deep 
ſleep, and gave Ambroſe, Who Holdly 
advanced to the bed, an opportunity of 
ſelz inig the keys, which, at this moment 
ſeemed to him a greater treaſure than the 
wealth of the Indies. He then, as it had 
been agreed, ſtole to the apartment of his 
ſiſter, Who was ready to expire with joy 
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upon ſeeing him ſafe out of the chamber 
of Don Leſcar. Little paſſed; he took 
her hand, and they eſcaped together by a 
private door, of which Eleanor had the 
key: they fler immediately to the port 
where the Count d' Oreſty anxiouſly ex- 
pected the ſucceſs. of the undertaking. 
He no ſoonerbeheld the keys, than without 
ſtaying to accoſt them or to diſcloſe his in- 
tentions, Run, run, my friends, cried he 
to the guards, the priſon is on fire, and 
all the priſoners will eſcape.” ;' While he 
was ſpeaking, a frightful volume of ſmoke 
aroſe to the clouds: he had found means 
to ſet ſire to a neighbouring arſenal in 
which the pirates kept all their powder. 
The guards alarmed; quit their poſts, run 
to the conflagration, and afford the Count 
an opportunity of opening the paliſades. 
Accompanied by his young ſriends, he 
Precipitately enters the little bark, un- 
chains it, and rows from land. It was 
not long before 'the Verradian Arſenal 
[blew up, and made the Courit eaſy re. 
ſpecting the purſuit, which he was ſenſi. 
ble would be made. after them, ſhould his 
ablence or that of his young friends be 
diſcovered;-but) the univerſal alarm and 
confuſion occaſionetl by the unexpected 
event, precluded all idea of an immediate 
Purſuit. | * 
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A briſk gale blowing from land, our 
navigators loſt no time in ſpreading the 
fail of their little veſſel. Eleanor, her 
eyes fixed upon the ifland, motionleſs 


with terror and aſtoniſhment, could noet 


utter a ſingle word: the Count d' Oreſty 
and Ambroſe, mute alſo, buſied themſelves 


with ſtowing ſome proviſions which the 


Count, a ſhort time before he ſet fire to 
the arſenal, had found means to conceal 
in a retired ſpot at the foot of the paliſades, 
and with the affiſtance of Ambroſe, had 
conveyed, after the retreat of the guards, 
into the veſſel. Ambroſe firſt broke ſi- 
lence, Whither are we going father?“ 
ſaid he. 

„Can! tell, my To's ” ſaid the Count, 
ill confuſed with the events that had 
occurred in ſuch quick ſucceſſion to each 
other. Let us get clear of this hated: 
land, before we talk of our rout.” 

& Dur iſland, faid Eleanor, cannot be 
far from hence.“ ] 


And what do you infer from that 1 
ſaid the Count. 

« I do not know, repl ied Eleanor, but 
ſomehow I have an idea that we ſhould» 
find our dear Carlton there.” 

Mere chimera, my child, {aid the 
Count: No, we muſt = quit an inhabit- 


» 
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ed for a deſert land: we will direct our 
bark towards Cuba.“ e 
The bark rapidly cut the waves, and 


in a ſhort time they loſt of ſight St. Ver- 


rado: the night was dark, and neither 
moon nor ſtars were to be ſeen, but in a 


few hours the ſun began to enlighten the 


eaſt, and the Count perceived a number 
of ſmall iſlands, which he had apparently 
coaſted during the night without knowing 
it; but the waves ſeeming to drive the 
bark with more violence, he was fearful 
of being driven into the canal of Bahama, 
(not doubting but that he was near it) 
the rapidity of which is ſo great, that it 
threatens inſtant deſtruction. In confſe- 
quence of this, by dint of oars and ſails, 
they worked the veſſel, and the next 
morning found themſelves near a coaſt, 


which, from the form of the buildings, 


and the colours of the veſſels that were 
-inthe port, the Count judged to belong 
to the Engliſh. How great was the joy 
of our voyagers! The veſſel made into 
the port, and they landed amidſt a crowd 
of inhabitants, who put a thouſand que 
tions, which the ſingularity of their dreſs, 
and the peculiar form of their veſſel, na- 
turally excited; they ſoon, in their turn, 
earned that they were in the iſland of 
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Providence, one of the Lucay iſles; ſitu- 
ated upon the canal of Bahama, that it 
"belonged to the Engliſh; that Sir James 
Corpley was the Governor, and that they 
might expect from his humanity all te 

+ Tuccour they could deſire. This was joy- 
ful information; the iſlanders readily 
conducted them into the preſence of the 
Governor; but what was the aſtoniſn- 
ment, the joy of Eleanor and Ambroſe, 
when, upon entering the apartment, they 
beheld their loſt, their * — friend, 
Colonel Carlton ! In an inſtant they were 
in his arms. My children—my fa- 
ther my protector,“ was alternately. re · 
peated. 

At length, becoming more calm, © to 
what unforeſeen event, my children, faid 
the Colonel, do we owe this er peded, 
this unhoped- for happineſs ?” 

Oh, my dear father, ſaid Ambroſe, if 
God had not ſent us this good friend 
(pointing to the Count d' Oreſty) who has 
riſked his life for our ſakes, we "ſhould ne- 
ver have been bleſt with beholding you ; 
he has” 

At this moment, Peter, informed of 
what was paſſing, ruſhed precipitately in- 
to the apartment, and overcome by the 
excels of his joy, funk, half fainting, at the 
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ſeet of his young friends. Ambroſe and 
Eleanor were rejoiced at the ſight of the 
good old man, and were not a little affeQ- 
ed at ſeeing tears (though of joy) roll down 
his furrowet cheeks. They ſupported 
him in their arms, and endeavoured to 
calm his agitated ſpirits by a thouſand 
tender expreſſions, which the gratitude 
and affection of their hearts ditated. _ 
Sir James Corpley the Governor, ſeem- 
ed ſincerely to participate in their happi- 
neſs, and invited the Count d' Oreſty and 
his young ſriends to remain his gueſts 
during their reſidence in the iſland. The 
Colonel expreſſed his acknowledgment 
to the Count d'Oreſty (whom he recol- 
lected formerly to have ſeen in England) 
for the attention he had ſhewn to his 
young pupils, and they all fat down to 
an elegant repaſt, during which they had 
Jeiſure to converſe, and recover from their 
fatigues. What a happineſs to be thus 
re-united after the dangers they had en- 
countered ! They could not eat, they 
looked at each. other, queſtioned, and 
made ſuch a confuſion of their adventures, 
that the Governor requeſted they would 
recqunt them in the order they had oc- 
cured, aſſuring them that he was already 
much intereſted in their fate, and wiſhed 
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only to know in what he could be ſer- 
viceable to them. The requeſt was no 
ſooner made than complied with; the Co- 
lonel began firſt, and related the circum- 
ſtance of his ſhipwreck, and all. that had 
happened during his refidence in the un- 
inhabited iſland; but as the Reader is al- 
ready 2cquainted with theſe particulars, 

we will take up his narration only at the - 
moment in which Ambroſe and Eleanor 

left him to viſit, for the laſt time, the tomb 
of their friend Derley. The children, 
ſaid the Colonel, had ſcarcely left me, 
when Peter, who was employed in ſtow- 
ing the proviſions in our little bark, ſud- 
denly cried out, a veſſel, Sir! a veſſel!” . 

A veſlel, I replied, do you ſay?ꝰ 

N Naa, Sir, ſaid he, it approaches, it it 
makes rapidly for land. 

« I immediately turned my eyes to- 
ward the ſea, and ſaw a ſhip making to- 
wards us full fail. - I cannot ev deſ- 
cribe my ſenſations at the ſight of an ob- 


ject ſo unexpected: my heart ſeemed to 


ſink at the moment I was tranſported 
with joy; and, as if I foreſaw the conſe- 
quences, this event, ſo long and ardent- 
ly wiſhed for, diſquieted, and even alarm- 


ed me. Friends or enemies, ſaid I (0 


Peter, let us meet them. Accordingly 
N 2 
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I walked to that part of the ſhore to 
which I ſaw the veſſel making. In pro- 
portion as it approached my fears dimi- 
niſhed, and the Spaniſh colours which 
were hoiſted, entirely removed them: I 
thought we might expect every neceſſary 
ſuccour from a civilized nation of Eu- 
rope; probably, in alliance with ours. 
The Spaniards ſoon came upon deck, 
and ſhortly after deſcended from the veſ- 
ſel, headed by their captain. © Is this 
Hand inhabited,” ſaid the chief, in a 
ſurly tone of voice? 
No, I replied, this is the firſt veſſel 
we have ſeen touch here.“ 
And who are you? ſaid he, what 
He was continuing, when one of his 
own people, animated by a motive to- 
which I was then a ſtranger, fired a piſ- 
tol, which grazed his ſhoulder. Ah 
traitor ſaid the chief, drawing another, is 
it thus? — Die villain!“ —Saying which, 
he fired upon the aſſaſſin, who eſcaped by 
turning aſide his head, and was preparing 
to draw another piſtol, (for they had each 
two at their girdle) when I, thoughtleſs. 
of the conſequences, imprudently ſnatch- 
ed an iron crow from one of the men, 
and felled the aſſaſſin to the ground; I 
was inunediately ſeized, while a ball from 
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another of the conſpirators diſpatched tlie 
unfortunate Chief.“ 

Here Ambroſe interrupted the Hoiemel; F 
by exclaiming, © I was. fure he did not 
kill him —” 

What do you ſay, my child?” ſaid: 
the Colonel. 

« Oh nothing, ſaid Ambroſe : goon 
father, we will explain this afterward?” 

„The confuſion, ſaid-the Colonel, re- 
ſuming his. narrative, immediately be- 
came general; myſelf and Peter, who had 
attempted to defend me, were conveyed 
on board the veſſel: in vain we called on 
you my children, and entreated the pi- 
rates at leaſt to join yours. to our unfor⸗ 
tunate deſtiny ; ſolely occupied with the 
deſperate act they had juſt committed, 
they embarked preciptately, without pay- 
1ng any regard to our prayers, inhumanly 
put us. in irons, and confined. us with a 
dozen unfortunate women, priſoners like 


ourſelves.. I need not deſcribe the hor- 


ror of our ſituation, ſeparated from you, 
my children, and ſlaves without knowing 
our maſters. Toward the middle of the 
night, ſome coarſe food was thrown into 
our dungeon, and in the morning ſux ſail- 
ars.handcuffed, were added to our miſe: 
rable ſaciety: from theſe we learned the 
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motives that had given riſe to the horrid 
ſcene tranſacted on the iſland, and alſo 
the cauſe of their own detention. 'The 
prifoners confined with us belonged a 
tew days before, to a French merchant- 
man, which had been attacked and taken 
by the pirates. George Blake, the late 
commander, being diſſatisfied with the: 
little courage ſhewn by his comrades in 
the action, reproached them ſeverely, and 
formally ſignified to them that they thould 
not have any ſhare of the booty : this, 
highly incenſed them, and ene of the 
number, named Burney, formed a con-. 
ſpiracy with the others to aſſaſſinate their 
Chief on the firſt favourable opportunity 
that ſhould offer, to go to St. Domingo or 
Cuba, fell their booty, and return to. 
England, there to live quietly on their 
ll-gotten wealth. The plot was ripe for 
execution, when Blake, ſtruck with the 
unexpected fight of our ifland, either 
from curioſity or the hope of booty, de- 
ſcended upon it. The reſt explained it-. 
elf, the unfortunate Chief was aſſaſſina- 
ted, and we made priſoners : But, faid I 
to the ſailor who gave us this informati-- 
on, how is it that you are handcuffed and. 
confined ? are you not their friends? No, 
faid the ſailor, we refuſed to join in the: 


/ 
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conſpiracy againſt our Chief, who was a 
generous, brave man, undeſerving the 

fate he met with: they are afraid leſt we, 

in our turn, ſhould form a conſpiracy 4 

againſt them, and it is on this account oo 

they confine us. And to what port, ſaid 

I, are we now going? It is of little im- 

portance to us, ſaid the f{aitor, for a coun- his 

cil has this day been held in which it was 

probably agreed to maſſacre us all. Bar- 

barians ! we exclaimed with one accord. 

It is their cuſtom, ſaid the failor, the 

French merchant ſhip they took yeſterday 

was ſunk with all the men it contained, .4 

after they had pillaged the cargo, and | 

taken out theſe unhappy women, whom 

they will now probably ſacrifice, as they 

do not return to the colony to which 

their veſſel was bound. 

The women, upon this horrid” re- 
cital, broke into violent lamentations: 
as for me, I patiently waited for death, 
which no longer appeared unwelcome, 
after I had loſt all that could render life 
deſirable. - 

The veſſel continued its courſe till 
towards the middle of the next day, when 5 
it was on a ſudden violently agitated, and 
we judged from the noiſe of cannon % 


which aſſailed us on every fide, that the. _ 
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pirates were engaged with another veſſel, 
which; by the ſize of the balls that ſtruek 
us, ſome of our companions judged to be 
of ſuperior force. I need not deſeribe 
our anxiety during the engagement, 
which laſted about two hours; hope and 
fear alternately poſſeſſed us; at length 
our trap opened, and a ſtrange voice ex- 


claimed, Ton are free ! immediately our 


Irons were taken off, and we were put on 
board another veſſel, which proved to be 
Engliſh.. The pirates had attempted to 
give chace to the Engliſh, but the Cap- 
tain had made uſe of his ſuperiority to 
attack them; they had. fought, it was 
faid, deſperately, and did not ſtrike to 
the Englith till the greater part of their 
men were killed. We learnt farther that 
the Captain was charged with diſpatches - 

from the Engliſh government to its Ame- ' 
rican poſſeſſians; and-that he would firſt. 
touch. at the Hle of Providence, to the 
Governor of which he had letters of re- 
call. Thus from flavery and death were 
we unexpectedly reſtored to life and free- 
dom: I made myſelf known, and com- 
municated my ſtory to the Captain, who, 
upon our arrival at the Iſle of Providence, 
preſented me to Sir James Corpley, the 
Governor, with whom I had been former- 


* & 
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1y intimate in England: his reception 
was ſuch as might have been expected 
from the moſt generous of men ; he was 
intereſted in my misfortunes, and ſince 
that time has detained me his diſtinguiſh- 
ed gueſt: but an important expedition is 
now in agitation ; fix of the Verradian 
priſoners, intimidated by the threats, and - 
allured by the promiſes of the Governor, 
have confeſſed the ſituation of the iſland 
they inhabit, -and in a few days, four 
hundred men, of which Sir James has 
given me the command, will embark, to 
extirpate this horde of robbers, and take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland in the name of the 
Engliſh Monarch : But do not think, my : 
children, ſaid the Colonel to Ambroſe 
and Eleanor, that I was unmindful of 
your ſituation; I had permiſhon from my 
friend to touch at our iſland, little ſuſ- 
pecting that you had ventured to abandon 
To RS 

The Colonel thus terminated his re- 
cital, and received the thanks of all pre- 
ſent. Ambroſe then recounted all that 
had happened ſince his ſeparation from 
the Colonel; and his recital was conti- 
nued by the Count d'Oreſty, whoſe cou- 
rage and exertions in behalf of the ami- 
able orphans were univerſally applauded. 


% 
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The Colonel again thanked him in the 
warmeſt terms, and a friendſhip from 
that moment took place between them, 
which continued to the end of their lives. 
The generous Governor congratulated 
his gueſts in the moſt polite and friendly 
terms upon their re- union, appointed by 
Providence to take place in his iſland, 
Which on this occaſion, he obſerved juſti- 
fed its name. 

The happineſs of Eleanor and Am- 
broſe would have been complete, had it 
not been embittered by the thought of a 
ſecond ſeparation from their friend, on 
account of the expedition to St. Verrado; | 
Ambroſe earneſtly entreated to be per- 
mitted to accompany him, but the tears 
of his ſiſter, and the commands of the 
Colonel, to which he had been accuſtom- 
.ed implicitly to ſubmit, at length prevail- 
ed, and he relinquiſhed his requeſt. The 
Count d'Oreſty, notwithſtanding his age, 
made one in the expedition, juſtly conſi- 
dering that his knowledge of the iſland 
might forward the faceels of the under- 
taking. Eleanor and Ambroſe accom- 
ae their friends to the port, and with 
their eyes followed the little fleet (confilt- 
ing of three ſhips) till they could no long. 
Er diſtinguiſh it: they then returned with 
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heavy hearts to the Governor, who uſed 
all his arguments to mitigate their fears 
for the ſafety of their friends, and to in- 
ſpire them with the hope of their ſafe and 
ſpeedy return. 
It ſeemed as if Heaven favoured the 
expedition againſt St. Verrado ; the wea- 
ther continued favourable, and at the end - 
of three days, towards midnight, the little 
fleet arrived before the iſland ; the whole 
colony was buried in fleep, except the 
guards, who watched before the paliſades, 
to prevent any one mounting the bank, 
and entering the veſſels. 

'The fix Verradians (who, by the pro- 
miſe of liberty and a high reward, had 
been prevailed upon to enter into the 
plot) were diſpatched in the long boat, 
and having entered the port, made them- 
ſelves known to the ſentinels, whom they 
amuſed with a falſe recital of their adven- 
tures, while the Colonel and his men, 
favoured by the darkneſs of the night, 
ſcaled the paliſades, fell upon, and cut. 
them to pieces before they had time to 
ſound the alarm or to defend themſelves. 
One of the guards, however, eſcaping, 
ran to the city, rang the alarm, and rouſ- 
ed the inhabitants, who ſcarcely awake, 

knew not what they meant, nor what 


O 
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enemies they had to encounter. The 
Engliſh difperſed in the ſtreets, attacked 
the Verradians, as they came out of their 
Houſes, and liglited brands ſoon ſet fire to 
the four corners of the city. Don Leſcur 
aſtoniſhed, thunderſtruck at this ſudden 
attack, at length aſſembled about two 
hundred men, and advanced in order for 
battle: the ſlaughter ſoon became horrible; 
on one ſide, the Engliſh armed with 
{ſwords and bayonets, on the other, the 
Verradians vigoroully defending them- 
ſelves with enormous maſſes of bamboo *, 
preſented a ſcene of the utmoſt horror 
and confuſion. In the mean time, the 
beſieged, little formed for combat, ener- 
vated by luxury and pleaſure, firſt gave 
ground ; and to render their defeat com- 
plete, a hundred men, which were left 
for that purpoſe 1 in the ſhips bombarded 
the city, and razed the citadel, the con- 
ſtruction of which was not very ſolid. 


*The bamboo here ſpoken of is not that of the 

_ Eaſt Indies, which we frequently ſee converted 
into walking canes. "This plant is peculiar to the 
American Ifles (though not yery common) and 

riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, with a 


ſize proportionate ; its trunk is furniſhed, at equal * © 


diſtances, with knots, containing twelve or fifteen 


pints of liquor; its leaf very much reſembles the 
rt. | 
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In this expedition the Engliſh, loſt 
twenty men, and the Verradians nearly 
three hundred men and women; for 
the women, laying aſide the timidity of 
their ſex, armed with bamboos and ſtakes, 
ruſhed in the midſt of the battle, and fell 
fighting beſide their huſbands. In the 
midſt of the carnage fell the proud Don 
Leſcar, by the hand of the Count d'O. 
reſty; the reſt of the inhabitants having 
demanded quarter, the Engliſh chiefs 
cauſed the {laughter to ceaſe, and ſtop- 
ped the progrels of the fire. Day, at 
length returned to diſcover the Glaſters of - 
the night, and the Colonel ſatisfied with his 
expedition, thought of re-imbarking with 
his prifoners : but what was his conſter- 
nation! not a ſingle veſſel, not a ſingle 
boat was to be ſeen in the baſin. The 
men who were left with the little fleet, 
had diſperſed themſelves over the city to 
aſſiſt their people, and the treacherous - 
Verradians had ſeized this unguarded 
moment to ſet fire to the ſhips, as well to 
their own as to thoſe of the Engliſh. Both 
Colonel Carlton and the Count d'Oreſty 
had heard the exploſion cauſed by the 
blowing up of the magazines of powder; 
they had diſtinguiſhed the Heavens red 
with * reflection of the flames; but inthe 
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heat of combat, in the confuſion that uni- 
verſally reigned, they had attributed all 
to the conflagration of the city, which 
made a rapid progreſs. An event ſo un- 
expeaed, did not a little embarraſs and 
mortify the Colonel: he ſaw himſelf de- 

prived of means to return to the Iſle of 

Providence, where he had left his beloved 
pupils, and from whence he hoped ſhortly 
to embark for England. Befides this, 
he was wholly deſtitute of ſhelter, or any 
thing neceſſary to feed and lodge nearly 
four hundred of his own men, and up- 
wards of three hundred priſoners. He 
was conſtrained, however, toaccommodate 
himſelf to theſe difficulties, and as the 
only part there remained for him to take, 
ordered the houſes that were faved from 
the flames to be ſearched for fail cloth, 
cables and tools neceſſary to conſtruct a 
veſſel. "Theſe were happily found, and 
the carpenters immediately ſet to work. 
They laboured without intermiſſion day 
and night, and at the end of fix weeks 
launched two little barks, unworthy the 
name of ſhips, ſufficient to contain the 
Colonel and about two hundred of his 
men, with whom he reſolved to embark, 
leaving the refidue to guard the Verra- 
dian priſoners. He took with him allo 
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> . twenty-five unfortunate women, who had 
long groaned in the priſons of St. Verra- 
do. But before we take leave of St. 
Verrado, we muſt acquaint the reader 
with an intereſting event that occurred 
during the Colonel's.. continuanee in. the 
iland. One day having viſited different 
parts; of -the. city that had eſcaped the 
ravages: of the flames, a Verradian, who 
was with him, painted to the houſe of 
their old commander, George Blake, as 
the largeſt and beſt built in all the colony, 
excepting the Governor's. Curioſity in- 
duced the Colonel to enter it; he aſcend- 
ed into an upper chamber, and obſerving 
a {ſmall cabinet, forced it open to examine 
the contents. "Theſe were a few jewels, 
and ſeveral parcels of letters and papers, 
which he peruſed with little attention, 
till the following attracted his notice. 
Why, my dear Eleanor, mult I de- 
„ ceive the beſt of fathers! Why is he 
* blinded by: ambition? Are not virtues, 
« titles of nobility, and the qualities of 
the heart, ineſtimable treaſures? Oh, 
„my wife, my children, why muſt I not 
„oon you ? Why muſt you not find 
ſhelter in the arms: of my venerable, 
my much reſpected father ! but it can- 
not be. Make _ thing ready for 
2 
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« your departure; I confide you to ſafe 
hands; Derley accompanies you, and 
« my heart is eaſy; kiſs my Eleanor 
« and Ambroſe a thouſand times for me: 
how young they are to encounter the 
fatigues of ſo long a voyage! but Heaven 
« and the tender cares of a mother will 
protect them. I ſhall find you all at 
„Charles 'Town. Adieu, embark with- 
out uneaſineſs, aſſured that nothing but 
death ſhall prevent an affectionate 
huſband from ſoon joining you.“ 

The Colonel did not, the Reader will 
conclude, unmoved peruſe a letter, which, 
upon a compariſon, evidently appeared 
to be written by the fame hand as that 
found upon Derley ; the date was nearly 
the lc but it had no fignature. He 
now ſearched every part of the cabinet 
with the minuteſt attenticn, and at laſt 
drew from a private drawer a picture of 
the moſt intereſting nature: it repreſent- 
ed a beautiful young woman holding two 


children; It is Eleanor! It is Ambroſe !. 


The Colonel called to mind their features 


At the time he firſt entered the uninha- 


bited iſland, and traced the reſemblance _ 
undiminiſhed by the years that had then. 


elapſed. Eleanor was the exact reſem- 


e of her WN j Ambrot e, more. 
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maleuline, was building a houſe of cards, 
upon which was written, telle est la vie.“ 
What an intereſting diſcovery ! The fea- 
tures of the woman (though freſh and 
lively) upon a compariſon, evidently re- 
ſembled thoſe delineated in the gold box 
of Derley ; but ſtill it threw no light upon 
the birth of his pupils.. As he viewed 
the intereſting miniature, a thouſand dif- 
ferent ideas ruſhed upon his mind : By 
what means did theſe. precious . 
fall into the hands of the pirate? Could 
it be poſſible his amiable pupils were the 
offspring of a wretch ſo depraved ; or had 
he plundered and deſtroyed their unfortu- 
nate parents? His mind floated between 
theſe two ideas, when a letter, written in 
a woman's hand, prefented itſelf, and 
threw ſome light upon the matter : it was; 
as follows: 

At length, barbarian; . I break the 
bonds in which you have for fix months: 
held me, and 10 to my country; 
but, alas! I return deſolate Res wretch- 
ed, deprived by thy mercileſs hand of 
4 all that could render life defirable. 
Deteſted wretch! where are my pove 
children? my Eleanor, my Ambroſe ?. 

in what corner of the earth haſt thou 
concealed them? Derley, the friend, 


. 
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« the confident of my huſband, the only 
* {ſupport of an- unfortunate woman, is 
% No. 1nore=-----Ah, without doubt, my 
children fleep with him in the night of 
the tomb. Oh, inſupportable reflecti- 
„on! I can no more; the moment is 
« favourable, and I depart ; but tremble, 
« villain, the. vengeance: of a juſt God 
will purſue thee; and deliver the earth 
from a monſter who contaminates: it.” 

This letter evidently had a correſpond- 
ence with: the former; the. names and 
date were the ſame, and upon a ealcula- 
tion, the Colonel found the time nearly, 
approached the period in which his pu- 
pils were left upon the ifland: he no 
longer doubted; though ignorant by what 
means, butt their misfortunes originated 
from this villam, to.whem it appeared, 
by the ſuperſcription, the letter was ad- 
dreſſed. Hoping to make farther diſco- 
veries, he enquired very particularly a- 
mong the. Verradians concerning their 
naval chief, hoping from thence to draw 
ſome. concluſions, but he was diſappoint- 
ed; all that he could learn was, that 
George Blake. was the captain of an 
Englith veſſel, who upen ſome miſde- 
meanor had been outlawed; that having 
rendered ſervices to Don Leſcar, and, at 
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laſt, aſſiſted him in making his eſcape, 
the cloſeſt intimacy had exiſted between 
them, and that he was conſidered as the 
moſt daring and enterprizing of all the 
pirates. Not being able to gain any fur- 
ther information, the Colonel ſecured the 
Tetters and picture, and embarked for the 
Iſle of Providence. . After five days fail 
they arrived there, and were received 
with univerſal joy by the Governor and 
the whole iſland, but eſpecially by Elea- 
nor and Ambroſe, who, alarmed at an 
abſence ſo much longer than was expeCt- 
ed, began to fear both the Colonel and 
the Count d'Oreſty had fallen victims to 
the fury of Don Leſcar ; but their friends 
were returned, and all ſorrow was banith- 
The arrival of the Colonel with his 
ſuite, and the news of the victory, was 
celebrated with univerſal demonſtrations 
of joy; the brave ſoldiers who fought un- 
der him were generouſly recompenſed, 
as well as the fix Verradians who had 
been inftrumental to the victory. The 
three hundred priſoners taken at St. Ver- 
rado were ſent to the Governor of the 
Spaniſh iſland of St. Domingo, as alſo a 
particular account of the expedition. 
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Sir James Corpley, who was fond of 
ſplendid entertainments, gave one at 
which the ſoldiers who were ſent on the” 
expedition to St. Verrado, and the unfor- 
tunate perſons: releaſed from its priſons 
were preſent; nor could a fight more 
intereſting be conceived than this ſocial 
union of the heroes and the unfortunate 
perſons dehvered by their valour. 

The reader will recollect that the veſſel 
which delivered Colonel Carlton from 
the hands of the pirates bore letters of re- 
call to the Governor of the Iſle of Provi- 
dence. As ſoon, therefore, as he had 
ſeftled the affairs of the iſland, as appoint- 
ed by Government, he embarked for the 
Britiſh Illes, accompanied by Colonel 
Carlton, the Count d' Oreſty, Eleanor 
and Ambroſe, and the faithful Peter. 
With reſpect to the priſoners releaſed 
from the dungeons of St. Verrado, ſome 
of them ſettled in the Iſland of Provi- 
dence, and the reſt returned to their dif- 
ferent countries. 

What now could exceed the happineſs 
of Eleanor and Ambroſe! returning to 
their country under the conduct of their 
dear protector and the Count d' Oreſty. 
The weather was favourable; tlie veſſel 
arrived happily in port, and our voyagers 
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being furniſhed with cloaths and every 
thing neceſlary to make their appearance 
as natives in England, ſet out poſt for the 
metropolis. It is not eaſy to form a juſt 
idea of the fenſations of Colonel Carlton 
upon his arrival in a country which he 
had not ſeen for more than twelve years, 
and which contained treaſures, to him, 
of ineſtimable value. The different re- 
volutions that might have occurred in ſo 
long a ſpace of time naturally preſented 
themſelves to his mind, -and alternately 
agitated him with hope and fear: he had 
deft a wife and child whom he tenderly 
loved—but death might long ſince have 
conſigned them to the grave; or a ſecond 
marriage, upon the ſuppoſition of his 
death, might have embittered the remain- 
der of his days. As he drew near Lon- 
don his fears encreaſed, and while every 
one was elate with joy and gladneſs, he 
Was melancholy and dejected. Upon 
| His arrival, he went immediately to the 
-houſe of a relation, where he was inform- 
ed that fince his ſuppoſed death, Mrs. 
Carlton had retired to a villa a few miles 
from the metropolis, where, with her ſon, 
ſhe lived wholly ſecluded from the great 
world. How grateful was this to the 
Heart of the Colonel! Accompanied by 
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his two pupils and the Count d'Oreſty, 
he immediately ſet out for the village, 
and towards evening arrived at an inn 
about a mile from the houſe where Mrs. 
Carlton reſided. Here he alighted and 
remained with Ambroſe and Eleanor 
while the Count d' Oreſty took upon him- 
ſelf the neceſſary office of preparing Mrs. 
Carlton for his reception. He introduced 
himſelf to her as a friend of the Colonel, 
and mentioned at a diſtance a report of a 
few having been preſerved from the 
wreck ; then having inſpired her with 
hope, he ventured to tell her that letters 
had been received from ſome of the crew; 
but when he announced the certainty of 
her huſband's ſafety, and, at laſt, that he 
was actually in England, notwithſtanding 
the caution with which it had been re- 
vealed, her ſurprize and joy was ſo great, 
that the Count did not think it prudent 
to acquaint her he was ſo near, but con- 
tented himſelf, as the day was far advanc- 
ed, with promiſing her an interview the 
next morning. The deſcription he gave 
the Colonel, on his return to the inn, of 
his Lady's emotions on the unexpected 
News of his arrival, aftorded him heart. 
Llelt * 
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The next morning early, the whole 
group was aſſembled at the manſion of 
Mrs. Carlton, who was already up, and, 
with her ſon, a promiſing youth of ſix- 
teen, impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
her huſband. The meeting was too af. 
fecting to admit of deſcription : the Co- 
lonel alternately preſſed to his boſom his 
wife and ſon, and in the exceſs of hap- 
pineſs he enjoyed, forgot the years of an- 
guiſh that were paſſed, .or remembered 
them only to heighten his preſent joy. 
The firſt © tranſports of meeting being 
-over, the Colonel preſented Eleanor and 
Ambroſe to his lady, telling her with a 
ſmile, they were his adopted children, and 
that he hoped and truſted ſhe would not 
find them undeſerving her protection. 
The eſteem of the Colonel was a ſufficient 
recommendation to Mrs. Carlton; though 
unacquainted with their ſtory, ſhe cordi- 
ally embraced, and preſented them to her 
ſon Charles, who aſſured his father he 
ſhould from that moment conſider them 
as his brother and ſiſter. In her turn, Mrs. 
Carlton introduced to the Colonel, by the 
name of Millar, a worthy clergyman, 
who had undertaken the care of their ſon's 
education, as alſo a gentlewoman, about 
the age of thirty five, as the companion of 
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her widowed hours. Had it not been 


for my worthy friend, ſaid ſhe, I muſty _ 


have ſunk under the weight of my afflicti- 
on ; but her example taught me fortitude 
and reſignation ; I looked for conſolation 
to religion, and to a happy eternity, for 
the felicity I deſpaired of taſting here.” 
The joy of Eleanor and Ambroſe, on 
ſeeing their generous protector thus hap- 
pily re-united to his family, was ſuch as 
might be expected from the ſuſceptibility 
of their hearts: their eyes were alternately 
fixed upon the Colonel, Mrs. Carlton, 
and Charles, never wearied with contem- 
plating the happineſs that was expreſled 
in the countenance of each. The Count 
d'Oreſty, and all preſent, ſhared in the 
general joy; and it was not, perhaps, 
poſſible to find a happier group than that 
aſſembled at the breakfaſt-table of Mrs. 
Carlton. The adventures of the Colonel, 
at length, became the topic of converſa- 
uon, and at the requeſt of his Lady and 
friends, he recounted the principal events 
that had occurred ſince he left England; 
he mentioned. his ſhipwreck on the unin- 
babited ifland, his k iſcovery of Eleanor 
and Ambi oſe, and did not forget the 
many little incidents that occurred to il- 


luſtrate the goodneſs and ee of 
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cheir hearts. This part of the narrative 

Feemed to make a ſingular impreſſion on 
the Lady, whom Mrs. Carlton had in- 
troduced as her companion and friend 
during the abſence of her huſband ; ſhe 
loſt not a word, and more than once her 
eyes were obſerved to be dim with tears; 
but when the name of Derley was men- 
tioned, her countenance underwent a total 
alteration ; ſhe grew pale, and caſting her 
eyes round with a wildneſs that alarmed. 
every one preſent, requeſted to ſee the 
letter and box found upon him. The 
Colonel produced them; and the ſtranger 
immediately exclaimed, © My children!” 
and fell back ſenſeleſs in her chair. All 
aroſe in a haſte to give the neceſſary aſſiſt- 
ance ; ſhe revived; and Eleanor and 
Ambroſe, no longer doubting but they 
had found their mother, threw themſelves 
on their knees before her: © Yes, ſaid 
ſhe, bending on them an eye of tender 
tcrutiny, it is my Eleanor—my Ambroſe 
too! the living image of his lamented 
father: my heart from the firſt moment 
I beheld him, pointed out the reſem- 
blance; but could I think!“ — and 
here ſhe ſtopped, overcome with ſenſati- 
ons too great for words to expreſs. Am- 
broſe and Eleanor, while alternately em- 
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braced by their mother, mingled tears. of 
gratitude and affection with thoſe ſhe ſhed 
over them. 'The ſtriking reſemblance 
(allowing ſor the difference of years) be- 
tween Eleanor and her mother, was now 
univerſally obſerved, and every one won- 
dered it had not before ſtruck him ; yet 
an event ſo far exceeding the bounds of 
human probability, could ſcarcely obtain 
credit from any, excepting Mrs. Carlton, 
who, being acquainted with the ſtory of 
her friend. entertained no doubt but that 
Providence had re-united her to her chil- 
dren. To remove every doubt, the Co- 
lonel produced the letters and picture he 
had found in the houſe of George Blake; 
theſe were immediately known by Mrs. 
Carlton's friend, wha, being ſufficiently 
recovered, ſatisfied the company, by re- 
lating the particulars of her hiſtory. Her 
words were as follow: | 

iI am the daughter of an officer : my 
father was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily, but inherited only a ſmall patrimo- 
ny: he had ſerved many campaigns, but 
ſoon after the death of my mother, retired 
ſrom the army in diſguſt upon a ſmall an- 
nuity : this, from the embarraſſments of 
the perſon in whoſe hands it was placed, 
after a few years ceaſed, and my father, 
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at an advanced age, found himſelf redu- 
ced to a poverty, his high ſpirit was ill 
formed to brook. 

Our ſupport depended chiefly upon 
a young man, an orphan, whom my ta- 
ther in happier days had brought up, and 
placed with a jeweller : forgive the tear 
I thed to his memory; to me his affec- 
tion was that of the kindeſt brother ; to 
my father, of the moſt duteous and affec- 
tionate ſon. Derley ſhared with us the 
pittance he obtained by induſtry, which, 

joined to the little I gained from my nee- 
dle, preſerved us from the extremities of 
want. But greater diſtreſs ſoon followed; 
Derley, from a variety of incidents too 
tedious to relate, and ſome debts he had 
contracted on our account, was thrown 
into a priſon, and my father wha wag re- 
duced by a long illneſs, grew fo bad, that 
his life was deſpaired of. Overwhelmed 
by this accumulated diſtreſs, I was one 
evening returning with fome work from 
a ſhop that employed me, when in paſſing 
through a retired ſtreet, I could not for- 
bear giving vent to my tears, which in 
the preſence of my father. I felt myſelf 
obliged to fuppreſs ; but I cannot defcribe 
to you, how much I was humbled and 
oonfuſed, upon. — that my grief 
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had drawn upon me the notice of a young 
man, who, as I afterward found, had for 
ſome time followed me. He addreſſed 
me in the moſt reſpectful terms, and en- 
quired into the cauſe of my grief, adding, 
* Do not ſuppoſe that any other motive, 
than concern for the unfortunate prompts 
my curioſity, perhaps I may alleviate 
your diſtreſs. I replied, that my grief 
was not of a nature for him to alleviate, 
and that the only favour he could do me, 
was to ſuffer me to paſs unnoticed. Say- 
ing this, I quickened my pace ; but the 
ſtranger ſtill following, urged me, though 
in terms of great delicacy, to accept his 
triendſbi p, at the ſame time offering me 
his purſe. Great as our diſtreſs was, I 
was not yet ſuthciently humbled to ac- 
cept of pecuniary relief from a ſtranger, 
nor indeed, would prudence have per- 
mitted it ; I returned the thanks due to 
his generoſity, but refuſed to accept any 
thing, and being arrived at our own door 
wiſhed him a good night. Upon enter- 
ing, I ſound that an alarming change had 
taken place in my dear father, who ſur- 
vived only till the next evening. You; 
who have hearts alive to the feelings of 
humanity can better imagine than I can: 
deſcribe. my ſituation: deprived of a ſa- 
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ther whom I regretted, not only as a pa- 
rent who had given me birth, but as the 
friend who had guided my youth ; Der- 
ley, my only remaining friend, abſent, 
languithing in a priſon, unable either to 
conſole or adviſe me ! I was overwhelm- 
ed with the weight of the afflictions, when 
the unexpected entrance of Derley, for a 
moment, ſuſpended my grief; my heart 
gathered ſtrength from the preſence of 
my beſt friend, and I aroſe to communi- 
cate, in terms of as much gentleneſs as. 
my own grief would permit, the loſs we; 
had mutually ſuſtained. Derley was. 
ſhacked and. affected to tears; for lome 
moments he gave vent to the emotions 
of his grateful heart, ang then turning to 
me, endeavoured to give me. the conſola- 
tion he himſelf wanted: at length we be⸗ 
eame more calm, and I enquired by what 
unexpected means he had obtained his. 
releaſe ?. He replied that a generous ſtran- 
ger, of whoſe. name and quality he was 
ignorant, had by ſome means gained in- 
telligence of his misfortunes, paid the- 
debt, and encloſed for him a bank note 
af ten pounds. The idea of the ſtranger 
who had accoſted me the preceding even- 
ing, immediately ruſhed upon my mind: 
L communicated to Derley what: had: 
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paſſed between us, and he agreed witly me 
that it might be the ſame, though we were 
at a loſs to conceive how he had gained 
the knowledge of our ſituation. 

Having performed the laſt melancho- 
ly duties; to my dear father's remains, I 
began to think of looking out for a fitua- 
tion in which I might provide for my own 
ſubſiſtence, ſenſible that I could. not long 
with propriety, remain under the. protec- 
tion of Derley.. About a week after the 


funeral of my father, the generous ſtran- 


ger introduced himſelf to Derley, as a 
friend willing to render him any farther 
fervices his ſituation might require: I 


was preſent, and knowing him to be 


the ſame that had accoſted me, could not 
do leſs than expreſs myſelf obliged by his 
eivilities. Upon enquiring, we learnt 
that he had. obtained a knowledge of our- 
fituation from the woman in whole houſe 
we . lodged. From this time he called 
often,-and his viſits. at. laſt became fo fre- 
quent, that Derley, the watchful guardian 
of my youth, was alarmed, and would ab- 
ſotutely have forbidden them, had not the - 
ſtranger, foreſeeing his intentions, pro- 


ſeſſed his views to be honorable. Voung 


and inexperienced, I too readily liftened 


to his addrefles, thoughtlels of che obſta-- 
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ales that muſt attend our union, for we 
ſoon learnt that our benefactor was the 
only ſon of the Count d' Oreſty, the Am- 
balfador from France.“ 

The Colonel and his pupils at this mo- 
ment turned his eyes upon;their venera- 
ble friend with furprize-and enquiry ; nor 
was the Count himſelf unmoved. The 
mother of Eleanor and Ambroſe ſtopped. 
ut the Count looking ſignificantly at 
the reſt, and making a ſign that ſhe ſhould 
go on, ſhe continued. Thoughtleſs of 
the conſequences, inſtead of reſtraining 
my inclinations, and ſetting before M. 
d'Oreſty the duties he owed his father, 
and the evils that muſt attend his diſobe- 
dience, I liſtened to his addreſſes, and 
conſented to a private marriage, fooliſfily 
amufing myfelf with the hope that he 
would find means to reconcile his father 
to the imprudent ſtep he had taken. A 
houſe was hired in a retired part of the 
town, and we lived together in mutual 
harmony ; but happineſs was far from be- 
ing our gueſt ; the idea of the troubles in 
which I was ſenſible I muſt involve my 
_ huſband, ſhould his father, who I now un- 
derſtood inherited all the pride of high 
birth, and deſigned him for another, prove 
inflexible, continually alarmed, and made 
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me wretched. "Theſe reflections, which 
I ought to/have made before it had been 
too late, undermined my peace, though 
they did not repair my errors. A few 
months after our marriage, I obſerved a 
gloom on the countenance of my huſband, 
and enquiring the cauſe, he told me that 
his father, having learnt that a conneCtion 
exiſted between us, had declared that if 
t tended to marriage, he would certainly 
diſinherit him. This entirely fruſtrated 
his deſign of diſcloſing his marriage, 
which he now thought it neceſſary more 
cloſely to conceal : our reſidence was 
changed, and ſoon after I brought into 
the world twins; my Eleanor and Am- 
broſe were born. More than three years 
elapſed, and all ſuſpicion of our union 
had died away, when my huſband one 
evening returned with the dreadful ti- 
dings, that his father had ordered him to 
embark in a few weeks for France, to 
forward his nuptials with the daughter 
of the French miniſter, for whom he had 
from his infancy been deſigned. I need 
not tell you the anguiſh this communica- 
ted to my heart, nor was my poor d' Oreſ 
ty leſs affected: I wept, and my huſband, 

who well knew the inflexibility of his fa. 
ther, had ſcarcely a word of conſolation to 
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offer me. We parted that evening with- 
out reſolving upon any thing, but the 


next, he met me with the appearance at 


lealt of more ſerenity; he told methatfind- 
ing it impoſſible without the utter ruin of 
us all todiſcoverhis marriage to his father, 
he could think of no way but to embark 
immediately for South-Carolina, and ſo- 
licit the interference of an uncle who re- 
ſided there, and who had great influence 
with his father. The tender age of my 
children, made me alive to all the perils 
and fatigues they muſt encounter : I re- 
preſerted theſe to M. d' Oreſty, and en- 
deavoured to diſſuade him from the voy- 
age, eſpecially as I conceived the interfe- 
rence of his uncle might be equally as 
well obtained by letter: but poor d'Oreſ- 
ty thought otherwiſe: he imagined that 
his uncle, and every one muſt ſee 
with the eyes he. did, and thought the 
preſence of his wife and children, 
would plead more powertully than vo- 
lumes. His firſt deſign. was to embark 
with us, but the difficulty he found in dif. 
engaging himſelf, without creating ſuſpi- 
cions which he wiſhed to avoid, made him 
relinquiſh the idea, and it was determin. 
ed that I ſhould embark with the children 
and Derley, and await his arrival at 
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'Charles-Town. Finding that his heart 
was ſet upon the voyage, I ſubmitted 
and in leſs than three weeks ſet out un- 
der the conduct of Derley, with th@chil- 
dren and a female ſervant, for Plymouth, 
.from whence we were to embark with 
the firſt fair wind. The letter you found 
in the pocket of poor Derley I received 
from my huſband the day before we left 
London. 

As the winds were-contrary, upon 
our arrival at Plymouth, we took up our 
reſidence at the inn, where we remained 
above a week; during this time we had 
frequent viſits from the Captain of the 
veſſel in which we were to ſail; indeed, 
he intruded oftener than was agreeable to 
me, but attributing all to his wiſh of oblig- 
-ing, and the partiality. of-a.mother being 
flattered by the attention he paid the 
children, I paſſed it over in ſilence and 
.cmbarked without ſuſpicion of danger. 

We had not been many days at ſea before 
'T obſerved a familiarity in his manners 
that diſguſted me; but judge what was 

my indignation when he had the pre- 

ſumption to profeſs a paſſion for me. I 

retorted in the language my wounded 
pride dictated, and the inſult deſerved:; 
to which he, with the utmoſt coolneſs re- 
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turned that the offer of his hand, which 
he freehy made me could not be conſtru- 

ed into an inſult, eſpecially as I muſt con- 
ſider that he was ſole mafter in the veſſel, 

and conſequently that I was in his pow. 
er. I now ſaw the villain I had to deal 
with, arſd profiting by the hint that I was 
in his power, I endeavoured to remon- 

ſtrate with leſs hauteur, repreſenting to 
him, that being already the wife of another, 

J could not liſten to his propoſals, how- 
ever honourable or advantageous they 
might be. I had no ſooner faid this, than 
he drew from his pocket a letter, and 
putting it, with a farcaſtic ſmile iiito my 
hand, told me that I ſhould ſee he wiſhed 
to exact nothing inconſiſtent with the 
ſtrict rules of honour. My eye glanced 
upon the ſuperſcription, which I immedi- 
ately knew to be the hand- writing of my 
huſband : I opened the letter trembling, 
and read theſe terrible words. 


« My dear Eleanor, 


All our plans are fruſtrated I am 
mortally wounded— if this meets you, 
loſe not a moment — ſet off inſtantly for 
London, (the bearer will conduct you} 
that I may have the ſatisfaction of leav- 
ing you under the protection of my 
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<« father. — There is no time to diſſemble. 
God grant you may not arrive two 
late.“ | 

| D'Oxgsrty. 

I Will not attempt to deſcribe what J 
felt upon reading this letter; my anguiſh 
arole to a pitch that bordered upon mad- 
neſs. When I caſt my eyes round, and 
faw myſelf ſhut out from the poſſibility of 
flying to my . huſband, and learnt, that 
had it not been for the blackeſt treachery, 
I might haye arrived time enough to 
have taken a laſt farewell, of him; for 
Blake made no ſcruple of confefling, that 
though I was on board when the meſſen- 
ger arrived, we had not- weighed anchor, 
attributing what he had done to the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, as he underſtood 
from the meſſenger whom he had ac- 
coſted upon the beech, that it contained 
an expreſs for me to return to London. 
For ſome hours I actually loſt the uſe of 
my reaſon, which ſo alarmed the wretch 
who perſecuted me, that he left me to 
the care of Derley, who in vain. ſtrove-to 
ſoothe and reconcile me to my misfor- 
tunes. Time, howeyer, and the tender 
cares of a mother, affeCted what argument 
could not ; my reaſon returned, and the 
innocent prattle of my children diverted 
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my thoughts from a calamity, the recol- 
tection of which drove me almoſt to 
phrenzy ; but I had more yet to endure. 
I was again perſecuted by the odious ad-- 
dreſſes of Blake, from which Derley in 
vain ' endeavoured to defend me. He 
grew impatient, and to intreaties added 
threats of the moſt horrid nature. Alarm: 
ed at my ſituation, I endeayoured to diſ- 
femble, thinking, that when we arrived 
at Charles- Town, the place to which the 
veſſel was bound, I ſhould eafily rid my- 
ſelf of his importunities. He, however, 
more ſkilled in artifice than I was, ſaw 
through my drift, and finding that Derley 
would ever remain an obſtacle to his 
views, he reſolved to be rid of him at the 
firſt opportunity: nor was this all; my 
innocent children became the objects of 
his deteſtation, from the ſuppoſition, I 
conclude, that they kept alive in my heart 
the remembrance of their father ; at leaſt 
I can aſſign no other reaſon for the dread- 
ful ſcene I am going to relate. We had 
been at ſea about» ſeven weeks, when 
one morning as I was fitting with my 
children, one on one knee, and the other 
on the other, weeping, and talking wittr . 

Derley on the events that were paſt, - 

Blake came into the cabin: he renewed _ - 
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the uſual theme, mingling threats with 
promiſes, till finding I paid no attention 
to his diſcourſe, but ſtill wept on, and 
embraced my children, he ſuddenly ſtart- 
ed up, and ſnatching them from my arms, 
threw them with violence on the floor. 
Derley, who was attached to the chil- 
dren, incenſed at this act of brutality, 
yielding to the impulſe of the moment, 
ſeized him by the throat; an affront 
which Blake A by drawing a ſhort 
ſword, and ſtabbing him, as I thought, to 
the heart. At the inſtant, five or ſix men 
came into the cabin, and at a ſignal given, 
ſeized Derley, while others, natwithſtand- 
ing my prayers, tears, and frantic en- 
deavours to prevent it, bore away the 
children. What were all my former 
troubles to the anguiſh of this moment ! 
I fancied I heard the cries of my children 
under the hands of their murderers, yet 
was unable to fly to their reſcue; I en- 
deavoured to force the door of the cabin, 
but finding my efforts vain, I ſunk down 
mſenſible and remember no more till I 
found myſelf on my bed, my ſervant 
ſitting by me. I called aloud for my chil- 
dren, my Ambroſe—my Eleanor, and 
was in vain aſſured that they were in fate- 
ty—that they were left with Derley on 
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an iſland we had coaſted ; I gave no cre- 
dit to the tale, believing it fabricated 
merely to amuſe me, eſpecially as I found 
my ſervant was in the intereſt of Blake. 

J will not trouble you with all I ſuffered 
during the voyage; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
we arrived at Charles- Town, where I 
hoped to eſcape the tyranny of my per- 
ſecutor, but I was miſtaken ; under the 
pretence that I was his niece, and de- 
ranged in my intellects, he conveyed me 
to his houſe, and committed me to the 
care of my treacherous ſervant, whom he 
had ſuborne& to his intereſt. Six months 
I was cloſely confined, but at the end of 
that time, through the aſſiſtance of an ho- 
neft labourer who worked in: grounds ad- 
jacent, I effected my eſcape, and having 
fortunately concealed about my perſon 
bank notes to the amount of a hundred 
and fifty poumds, engaged for my paſ- 
ſage in a veſſel that was on the point of 
ſailing for England. 

1 will "POR think that my 
_ firſt ſtep ought to have been that of com- 
municating my ſtory to the magiſtrates 
of the town, and claiming their protecti- 
on ; but if you knew what I had ſuffered, 
how much my ſpirits were depreſled, 
and what reaſon I had to dread the ma- 
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chinations of the wretch by whom I was 
perſecuted, you will ceaſe to wonder at 
my conduct. My ſole object was to re- 
turn to England, either to meet my huſ- 
band, (which ſeemed within the 1 
of poſſibility) or to die there in obſcurity. 

With theſe ideas I embarked ; but on 
my arrival ſoon learnt, as I had reaſon, 
to preſage, that my huſband was no more. 
He expired, as far as I could judge from 
the vague information I collected, a few 
hours after the meſſenger was diſpatched 
to me; even before the arrival of his fa- 
ther, who ſet off for Bath on the morning 
on which the duel was fought. I learnt 
alſo, that the Count d*Oreſty, in conſe- 
quence of his affliction, had ſolicited his. 
recall, and had returned to France a few 
weeks after the death of his ſon. 

All my hopes of happineſs were now 
at an end, and I reſolved, in ſome quiet 
family, to ſeek an humble eſtabliſttment, 
— 5 I could perform the duties of my 
ſtation, and prepare for the quitting of a 
world which had for me no longer any 
charms. The perſon at whoſe houſe I 
lodged, underſtanding my intention, 
mentioned a lady, who the faid was on 
the point of retiring into the country, and 
wanted a perſon capable of being a com- 
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panion, and at the ſame time of aſſiſting 
in the management of her family. Need 
I ſay that it was my dear Mrs. Carlton ? 
I was introduced to her and immediately 
engaged. In due time I related to her 
my unhappy ſtery, and experienced her 
generous ſympathy : ſhe treated me with 
the affection of a ſiſter, and could I have 
forgotten my children—my huſband— 
my friend—torn. from me. by the moſt 
perverſe and cruel deſtiny, I might have 
been happy. She preſſed me to make 
myſelf known to the family of my huſ- 
band, offered me money for the purpoſe, 
nay would have accompanied me to. 
France ; but I declined her generous of-. 
fers; I knew not whether the father of 
my huſband was acquainted with his in- 
diſcretions, and as 1 had not children to 
prompt my ambition, or to call forth my. 
exertions, I wiſhed not te ſully. his me- 
mory with the revival of follies which 
originated only m his too great partiality 
for me. Twelve years have paſſed, not 
unprofitably away ; religion has taught 
me to moderate both my griefs and my 
reſentment, and reconciled me to a lite. 
which I once thought inſupportable.“ 
Here Madam d Oreſty ceaſed. and 
the Count, riſing from his ſeat, locked 
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with reverence toward Heaven, and ex- 
elaimed, * Wonderful are thy works, Oh 
God, and thy ways past finding out.” 
Then taking Madam d'Oreſty by the 
hand,“ What a train of intereſting events, 
ſaid he, have you unfolded ! In me behold 
the father of your huſband ; in me, my 
children, turning to Ambrofe and Elea- 
nor, behold your grandhre.” 

The Colonel, his pupils, and indeed 
the company in general, had been pre- 
pared by the aſpect and geſtures of the 
Count, to expect ſomething extraordina- 
ry; but Madam d' Oreſty, abſorbed in 
the recital of her calamities, and com- 
manding only a ſide view of him from 
the ſeat ſhe occupied, heard this declara- 
tion with inexprefible wonder. She 
viewed the Count a moment in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment : but ſoon recollecting the 
character in which ſhe ſtood before him, 
the covered her-face with her hands, and 
bending forward, ſeemed to await the re- 
proaches ſhe confidered due to her from 
the father of her hufband. 

The Count was affected by this inter- 
eſting attitude, too expreſſive to be miſun- 
derſtocd, and taking her hand, affured her 
he mould henceforth conſider her not only 
as the widow of his ſon, but as the 
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daughter of his affection. You appear, 
ſaid he, too ſenſible of your errors to per- 
mit me to animadvert upon them ; we- 
have none of us been blameleſs; myſelf 
not the leaſt; the reſerve and ſeverity 
with which, from his infancy I treated 
my ſon, repulſed rather than invited the 
confidence of friendſhip, while the autho- 

rity I aſſumed over his inclinations made 
him loſe the reſpe& due to me as a pa- 
rent; but his errors have been fignally 
puniſhed ; let the grave cover them, and 
may they prove a uſeful leſſon to his chil- 
dren. Farly my dear Ambroſe, and 
you, my ſweet Eleanor, learn to reſtrain 
yaur inclinations, and ta keep them with- 
in the bounds of moderation ;-remember, 
my children, that the gratification of a 
moment may be followed by years of 
anxiety and pain.” 

The Count then embraced Eleanor 
and Ambroſe, who threw themſelves up- 
on their knees to implore his bleſſing. 
The converfation then turning upon paſt 
events, the Count confirmed what Ma- 
dam d' Oreſty had heard concerning the 
death of her huſband. I unfortunately, 
laid he, ſet out for Bath the morning on 
which the fatal duel was fought; an expreſs 
was diſpatched for me, but before I ar- 
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rived my ſon had breathed his laſt. I wild 
not attempt to deſcribe my grief; he was 
my only child, and Heaven is witneſs 
how dear! The country became hate- 
ful to me: I ſolicited my recall, and re- 
turned to France. It happened ſoon af. 
ter that I had letters from Cuba, ac- 
quainting me with the death of an old 
friend, who had left me his poſſeſſions 
there: I prepared for the voyage, think- 
ing an entire change of objects might 
diſſipate the melancholy which ſince the 
death of my ſon had taken poſſeſſion 
of my foul. I arr,ed, and remained 
there ſome months, when Blake, as the 
Colonel has before related, deſcended 
upon the iſland, and bore me, among the 
number aſſembled in his veſlel, to St. 
Verrado.” Here the Count ceaſed, anck 
joined with every one preſent in admir- 
ing the wonderful chain of events by 
which Providence had united them. 

The Count had paſſed about a week at 
the manſion of his friend, when he began 
to think of embarking for France, to ſee 
after his eſtates. The proſpect of ſo ear- 
ly a ſeparation caſt a gloom over the 
whole party ; but when the Colonel pro- 
poled to his Lady a trip to the continent, 
chearfulnels was univerſally reſtored. 
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Charles and Ambroſe, between whom a 
friendſhip found upon mutual virtues had 
already taken place, looked at each o- 
ther 46 ſmiled, while the eyes of Elea- 
nor met thoſe of her mother and Mrs. 
Carlton ſparkling with pleaſure ; in ſhort, 
the propoſal was univerſally reliſhed, and 
in leſs than a month they all embarked 
for France. 'The Count upon arriving 
found that his eſtates ſtill remained in the 
hands of his agent: for as no certain 
tidings of his death had tranſpired, no 
claim had been made. The Reader need 
not be told . that the Colonel and his 
family were the gueſts ef the Count 
d' Oreſty; during three months which 
their viſit continued, he ſpared no polite 
and friendly attention to render it agree- 
able; they made an excurſion to Paris, 
from which the Count's ſeat was a few 
leagues diſtant, and were gratified with 
the view of every thing that celebrated 
city contained deſerving the attention of 
the curious. They viſited the Louvre, 
the Thuilleries, the palace of Orleans, 
celebrated for its valuable collection of 
paintings, and the Gobelines, a famous 
manufactory of tapeſtry, which takes its 
name from one Goblie, a noted dyer of 


Reims, who lived in the reign of Francis 
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the Firſt. Ambroſe and Eleanor were 
intereſted in every thing they ſaw; the 
perfection to which the arts had ariſen 
{truck them with wonder and delight; 
for though acquainted with the principles 
.of each, they had formed no idea of the 
powerful effects produced by them when 
-applied by genius and induſtry : in the 
mean while, they conciliated the affection 
of their mother and grandfather by a 
thouſand inſtances of their docility and 
the goodneſs of their hearts ; the Colne 
became daily more attached to them, and 
they in return omitted nothing that might 
expreſs their gratitude and affection. 
After three months ſpent in. the pleaſures 
of ſocial intercourſe, the Colonel prepared 
to return with his family to England, 
when an unexpected event retarded his 
departure, and plunged every one in the 
deepeſt forrow. This was the death of 
the Count d'Oreſty, who was ſeized with 
a complaint of which ke died in three 
days. His loſs was ſincerely regretted by 
every one, but eſpecially by Ambroſe and 
Eleanor, who had flattered themſelves 
with long enjoying his paternal care, and 
"Thewing by their conduct the grateful 
ſenſe they entertained of his kindneſs. 
Nor was Madam d' Oreſty leſs affected; 
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he repretted him with all the warmth of 


gratitude and . friendſhip his generous 


conduct toward her and her children me. 
rited : indeed his attachment to them wig 


manifeſted to the laſt act of his life: for 


being alarmed at the (mptoms of his 
diforder. he ſent for a notary and in the 


preſence of the Colonel and Mrs. Carl- 
ton made his will, in which he nominated 
Ambroſe his heir, and provided amply 
for Eleanor and her mother: but this ac- 


uiſition of independence, far from miti- 
-gating, increafed the grief they felt for 
the loſs of their friend 12 adding another 
to the Lo they had already received 


of his friendſhip and affection. 
As the Colonel was nominated execu- 
tor to the Count's will, as alſo guardian 


to Eleanor and Ambroſe, his | JENS 


was neceſſary to arrange their affairs: he 


remained, therefore ſome time longer in 


France, til. having ſettled every thing to 
his ſatiscaction, he embarked for England, = 
accompanied by Madam d' Oreſty and 

his pupils, WHO Joytully accepted the in. 


vitation he 55 ve of paſſing the enſuing TY 
E 5 


N in England. After a pleaſant 

ge they arrived ; and in the fociety 

* their friends began to reſume their 

worted cheerfulneſs, when an event the 
R 


. 
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moſt diſtreſſing and unexpected turned 
all their joy to the bittereſt anguiſh. The 
Reader muſt recollect that Sir James 
Corpley had ſent the priſoners taken at 
St. Verrado to the Governor of the Spa- 
niſn ifland St. Domingo, with an account 
of the expedition, and his reaſons for un- 
dertaking it : theſe reaſons, however, did 
not ſatisfy the court of Spain; the de- 
ſtruction of the Colony was conſtrued in- 
to an infringement upon the rights of the 


Spaniſh Crown, and remonſtrances made 


to the Britiſh cabinet. The inhabitants 
of St. Verrado were in vain repreſented. 
as a banditti, to whoſe depredations all 
Europe was ſubject; the honor of the 
Spaniſh court was thought to be concern- 
ed, and ſatisfaction demanded. In ſhort, 
after various negotiations between the 
Courts, it was at laſt ſettled to puniſh the 
" aggreſlors, viz. Sir James Corpley and the 
Colonel, with exile. This was an un- 
expected ſtroke : the joy which had for 
ſome months before enlivened the man- 
fon of the Colonel was no more. Elea- 
nor wept; Ambroſe inveighed loudly 
againſt the ſentence; which, notwithſtarid- 

ing the repreſentations of the Colonel. 
he could not help thinking unjuſt, and 
both declared they would follow their pro- 
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tector to the end of the earth. Madam 
d Oreſty ſaid the ſame to her friend Mrs. 
Carlton, who felt rather on her huſbands, 
than her own account, obſerving that it 
was of little importance what country ſhe 
mhabited, if ſhe had the ſociety of her 
huſband, ſon, and friend. Ah, ſaid 
Eleanor, would to Heaven we were all 
together in our little ifle !”” This ex- 
clamation, uttered without a deſign, gave 
birth to an idea in the mind of the-Colo- 
nel, which ſoon became the favorite to- 
pic of converſation : this was no other 
than the founding of a colony in the iſ- 
land which had ſo long ſerved him and 
his pupils as a retreat. He mentioned 
it to Sir James Corpley who immediately 
entered upon it, and pointed out the pro- 
bability of government approving and 
encouraging ſuch a plan; in ſhort, they 
united their intereſts, obtained the per- 
miſſion and encouragement they deſired, 
and began to arrange every thing for the 
founding of a new colony. Madam 
d' Oreſty and her children ſtill exprefling 
their reſolution of joining their fate with 
that of their friends, the Colonel thought - 
proper to ſet before them the adyantages 
they would forego by quitting a civilized 
country, where every enjoyment affluence 
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gould purchaſe, awaited then, for one 
unſrequented, in which they muſt wait 
ſome years, for even the conveniences of 
life ; he ſaid all that the moſt generous 
and diſintereſted mind could dictate upon 


the ſubject, but Madam d' Oreſty to the 


inex preſſible joy of Ambroſe and Elea- 
nor, declared, that as it coincided with 
the inclinations of her children, her reſo- 
lution was fixed, and that ſhe had no 
higher ambition than to live and die witk 
her friend. 

In about fix months all was ready ſor 
their departure, and Sir James Corpley, 
the Colonel, Mrs. Carlton, Charles, Ma- 
dam q'Oreſty, her children, the worthy 


Mr. Millar, and honeſt Peter, embarked 


at Portſmouth, with about ſix hundred 
perſons, men and women, who willingly 
followed as ſettlers in the new Govern- 
ment. The voyage was favourable ; af. 
ter a few weeks ſail they drew near to 
tie Antilles, and Ambroſe and Eleanor 
began to ſearch with wiſhful eyes for the 
iſland which had been the aſylum of their 
youth: at length, the veſſel directing its 
courſe eaſtward of Jamaica, they diſcern- 

ed from far the point of a rock which 
feemed familiar to them; the veſſel ap- 


proaches : it is the ſame ; it is their be- 
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loved iſle. They behold the melancho- 
ly veſtiges of the foreſt deſtroyed by the 
conflagration; the ſhore where they had 
fabricated their little bark in which alone 
and unprotected they had tempted the 
dangers of the ſea: they land, and feel a 
thouſand pleaſing ſenſations on finding 
themſelves again in an iſland in which, 
though they had experienced ſome pain- 
ful moments, they had paſſed years of 
peace and tranquility. Every ſpot is 
viſited ; the place where their cabin ſtood ; 
the cavern m which Derley expired ; the 
grot where Peter was preſerved ; nor will 
it be aſked if they viſited the little mount 
covered with myrrh trees; they are al- 
ready with their mother at the foot of 
the monument erected with their own 
hands to the memory of Derley, ſhedding 
with her the tear of gratitude and affec- 
WW 2 N 
In a ſhort time the ground was cleared, 
and broken up; buildings ariſe ; fortifi- 
eations, even a port iſſues from the hands 
of the new coloniſts, and in leſs than four 
years they had ſhelter, cultivated fields, 
in a word, all the conveniencies oſ life. 
Sir James Corpley and the Colonel, who 
were nominated joint Governors, in con- 
Junction formed 0 code of laws, which 
2. 
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were tendered to, and univerſally appro- 
ved by the people: they governed the 
Colony with that juſtice and moderation 
which formed the baſis of their character; 
and the fame of their wiſdom, and of the 
happineſs enjoyed under their new ad- 
miniſtration ſoon reaching England, they 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing the new Colony 
daily increaſe, and at length became one 
of the moſt flouriſhing ; ; It was called the 
Le of Twins, in memory of the deſertion 
of the children, and the ſignal protection 
afforded them by Heaven. Not long af- 
ter the arrival of the new Coloniſts, ge 
Carribes, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
landed on the iſland: at the fight of the 
Europeans they embarked precipitately 
in their canoes, but the Colonel wiſhing 
to put ſame queſtions to them, ordered 
ſeveral of them to be detained : the „ 
count they gave of their expedition into 
the iſland, onee in three years, Was nearly 
the ſame as that given by Peter: hut they 
added, they often ſtayed ſeveral days in 

the iſland, during which they planted 
maize and other grain, in the hope of 
finding it multiplied at their next viſit, 
'This 8 cuſtom explained to the 
Colonel what he had till now genſidered 
as a myſtery, via. the finding on his Bft 
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arrival in the iſland, entire plains of maize 
and a variety of vegetable productions, 
which required the pains of culture, and 
conſequently not to be expected in an 
uninhabited land: but to return. A feẽ 
years after their arrival in the iſland, the 
Colonel and Mrs. Carlton had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing their ſon Charles united 
to Eleanor; and ſoon after; Ambroſe 
made choice of a young lady, the niece of 
Sir James Corpley, univerſally eſteemed 
for her amiable diſpoſition and perſonal . 
accompliſhments. Honeſt Peter enjoyed 
the tranquility his years required and his 
ſervices merited ; he died at an advanced 
age, a few years after their arrival in the 
illand, and was buried at the fide of Der- 
ley, to whoſe memory a ſuperb monu- 
ment was erected. The worthy Mr. 
Millar lived univerſally reſpected, and by 
his virtues did honour to the religion he 
profeſſed and maintained in the Colony. 
Madam d'Oreſty and her friend Mrs... 
Carlton had the pleafure of ſeeing their 
friendſhip perpetuated in their children, 
who, by their conduct, daily rendered 

themſelves more worthy their affeCtion. 

In ſhort, all theſe worthy characters in 
this delightful retreat, enjoyed the tran-. 
quility which is the reſult only of virtue... 
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Ambroſe and Eleanor through life en- 
tertained for their preceptor that tender 
reſpect and gratitude his conduct toward 


them juſtly merited, and their hearts were 


ſo well formed to pay: they looked up to 
him as: to the parent who had foftered, 
and to the friend who had guided their 


youth, ever bearing in remembrance, that 


the happineſs they enjoyed in ſociety was 


the fruit of thoſe precepts they had im- 
hibed from him in folitude. 


DHE. END. 7 


| AUGUSTE AND MADELAINE. 


A REAL YISTORY,, 


By Miſs HTN Mania Willians. 


A 
* 


FRIEND of mine who is lately 
gone to Toulouſe, has ſent me from 
thence an account of ſome circumſtanees 
which happened not long ago in that part 
of France, and which, ſhe ſays, are till 
much the ſybje& of converſation. I ſhatl 
tranſeribe this narrative, which I believe 
will intereſt you. Perhaps a novel-writer, 
by the aid of a little additional miſery, 
and by giving the circumſtances which 
actually happened a heightened colour 
by taking his pallet, and daſhing with 
the. full — of red. what nature had only 
tinged wich pale violet, might almoſt ſpin 
a volume from theſe materials. Vet, af. 
ter all, nothing is ſo affecting as ſumplici- 
5 and nothing ſo forcible as truth, I ſhall 
erefore ſend you the ſtory exactly as 
I received it; and in ſuch parts of it as 
want interelt, I beg you will recollect that 
you are not reading a tale of fiction: and 
that in real life, incidents are not always 
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placed as they are in novels, ſo as to pro- 
duce ſtage effect. In ſome parts of the 
narrative you will meet with a little ro- 
mance ; but perhaps you will wonder 
that you meet with no more; ſince the 
ſcene is not in the cold philoſophic cli: 
mate of England, but in the warm regi- 
ons of the ſouth of France, where the im. 
agitation is elevated, where the paſſions 
acquire extraordinary energy, and where 
the fire of poetry flaſhed from the harps 
of the Troubadours, amid the fuller. 
gloom of the Gothic ages. 

A young Frenchman, whoſe: uſual: 
reſidence was at Paris, having travelled 
as far as 'Toulouſe the year before the re- 
volution, was invited by a'party of his 
friends to accompany ' them to Bareges, 
where ſome of them-were going in purſuit 
of amuſement; and others in ſearch of 

health from the medical ſprings which 
riſe ſo, plentifully, both in hot and cold 
ſtreams, among the Pyrenean mountains 

This young Parifian, who had ſome 
taſte far the fublime ſcenery of nature, 
felt that it would be luxury to leave a 
little longer the regular walks which art 
has planted in the Thuilleries, and the 
trim gardens and jets d eau ſhe has form- 
ed at Verſailles, to wander among thoſe 
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piles of mountains which overhang each 
ther, and liſten to the torrents which 
fall down them with loud and irreſiſti- 
ble impetouſity. 

Rich in her weeping country's ſpoils Verſailles 
May boaſt a thouſand fountains, that can caſt 
The tortur'd waters to the diſtant heav'ns : 
Vet let me chooſe ſome pine topp'd precipice, / 


Abrupt and ſhaggy, whence a ſoamy ſtream, 
Like Anio, tumbling roars.”— 


What powerful ſenſations does the 
firſt view of ſuch a ſcene produce We 
ſeem to begin a new exiſtence ; every 
former impreſſion 1 is for a while eraſed 
from the memory, and the mind feels 
_ enwrapped and loſt in the ſtrong emotions 

of awe aſtoniſhment, d admiration. 

Bareges was crou as it uſually is 
in the ſeaſon, not only with French com- 
pany, but alſo with ſtrangers, who travel 
from other countries, in order to uſe its 

celebrated baths. The company amuſ- 
ed themſelves, as they generally do at 
Water-drinking places, by. ſauntering, 
lounging, cards, lotteries, jeux qeſprit, 
and ſcandal. _ 55 

Bareges is a very expenſive place. 
Even moderate accommodations mult be 
purchaſed at a high rate; and proviſions, , 
-as well as lodgings, are ſometimes obtain- 


ell Min ACHE, Bareges Is therefore 
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ſeldom Teforted to by any but people of 
conſiderable fortune, who can afford to 
—_ the obſtacles which mountains in- 
t ſe to their conveniences and com- 
forts, by the all ſabduing force of gold. 
Among a number of . perſons of rank 
and fortune, there was however, one fa- 
mily at Bareges in a different ſituation; 
This family conſiſted of an elderly infirm 
French officer, who had Tong been afflict- 
ed with the palſy, and his daughter, a 
young woman about nineteen years oi 
"Their appearance and mode of 
1ving ſeemed to indicate, that, though in 
ſearch of relief this old officer had journi- 
ed to Baregts, He in ſo doing far ex- 
ceeded the bon of economy which 
his circumſtances preſcribed, and was 
forced to deny bitnſelf every accommoda- 
tion his infirtnities'coultd ſpare. He lived 
in the moſt retired manner, in the worſt 
lodging at Bareg Land while tite other 
laclies were dreffed ini a ſtyle of expenfrve' 
variety and. proftfion, his daughter wore 
only a plain linen gown, which though 
always perfectly clean, was coarſe; and 
her dark hair was left unpowdered, arid 
without any ornament whatever.  For- 
timately for Madelaimte, however (for that 
-was her name) her perion was calculated” 
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to make her coarſe gown appear to the 
beſt advantage; and though ſhe was not 
very beautiful, her countenance had an 
expreſſion of ſweetneſs which anſwered 
the end of beauty by exciting love and 
admiration. 

The company at Bareges ſoon became 
acquainted with each other, and the ladies 
always took notice of Madelaine when 
they met her in their walks, which how- 
ever, did not happen very often, for her 
father was frequently unable to go out. 
When he did he was ſupported on one 
ſide by Madelaine, and on the other by 
his ſervant. It was impoſſible to ſee 
with inſenſibility, the attention which this 
intereſting young woman paid her father, 


whom ſhe never quitted one moment. 


It was remarked with what careful ten- 


derneſs ſhe uſed to lead him along the 


ſtreets of Bareges; walking -the floweſt 
pace ſhe could, and watching his ſteps as 
he moved feebly on. And when he was 
not able to venture out, ſhe was ſeen at 
the window of their little parlour reading, 
in order to entertain him.— Her looks 


and manner announced that her diſpoſi- 
tion was naturally ſprightly, and that ſhe 


would have been gay, if her father had 
not been ſick. But all the cheerfulneſs 
8 
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ſhe could aſſume while he ſuffered, was 
exerted to amuſe him, and ſhorten the 
tedious hours of languor and debility. 

Though Madelaine was handſome, the 
obſcurity and ſecluſion in which he lived 
preſerved her from the envy. of the wo- 
men.— They knew well enough, that 
the gentlemen at Bareges were, for the 
moſt part, men of the world, who though 
they may admire beauty, and approve 
of virtue, are never ſo far the dupes of 
any tender or moral ſentiment as to let it 
interfere either with their vanity, their 
ambition, or their intereſt. Although 
the French revolution had not yet hap- 
pened, theſe ladies were aware that with 
reſpect to marriage, the age of calculators 
was already come, and therefore no rival 
was to be feared in Madelaine. The 
ladies joined with the men in admiring 
the grace of her perſon, and amiable 
qualities which her conduct diſplayed. 
Madelaine in ſhort, became the object of 

neral elteem. * 

Auguſte, for ſo I ſhall call our young 
Pariſian, who has loſt his title ſince the 
laws of equality have been eſtabliſhed in 
his country -Auguſte ſpoke leſs of Made- 
laine than the other gentlemen at Bare- 
ges; but it was perhaps becauſe | he 
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thought of her more. Sometimes in his 
ſolitary morning rambles he uſed to make 
compariſons between her and the Pariſian 


ladies, among whom he had paſſed the 
winter, and the compariſon - generally 


ended with a deep ſigh. The ſcene on 


theſe meditations was certainly much in 
Madelaine's favour. Perhaps at Paris 


or Verſailles, Auguſte might have been 
dazzled by the poliſhed graces of a fine 
lady rouged, powdered, perfumed and 
equipped for conqueſt. Theſe artificial 


attractions might, perhaps, have accorded 


well enough with clipped trees and angu- 
lar walks. But Madelaine's ſimple man- 
ners, Madelaine's natural ſmiles, and 
unſtudied bluſhes, were far more in uni- 
fon with the Pyrennean mountains. 

One evening when Auguſte was walk- 


ing in the town of Bareges with ſome 


ladies, he ſaw Madelaine at a little diſ- 
tance aſſiſting, with great difficulty, to 
ſupport her father, who appeared to be 
ſeized with a fit. Auguſte darted like an 


arrow toward the ſpot, and held up the 


officer till he found himſelf i re- 
covered; and then Auguſte, with a ſort 
of gentle violence, obliged Madelaine, 
who was pale and trembling, to let go her 
father's arm, and ſuffer him to aſſiſt the 


— 
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fervant in leading him home, which was 
but a few ſteps farther. Auguſte entered 
the houſe, where he remained till the old 
officer was a little revived ;—and, after 
prevailing upon Madelaine to take a fe- 
hart{horn drops, he retired. 

The next morning he felt that com- 
mon civility required he ſhould pay the 
old officer a viſit and learn how he had 
paſſed the night. It happened that Ma- 
delaine had the very ſame idea. Surely, 
thought ſhe, it will be very ſtrange if this 
young man, who was ſo kind, ſo careful 
of my father, and who made me take 
ſome hartſnorn drops, ſhould negle& to 
call and enquire after us.” This idea 
had come acroſs her mind ſeveral times; 
and ſhe was meditating upon it at her 
father's bedſide, when Auguſte was an- 
nounced. ' | 

The old officer, who had all the finiſh- 
ed politeneſs of his country and his pro- 
feſſion, received him in the moſt courte- 
ous manner; and though he ſpoke with 


1 ſome difficulty, yet he was profuſe in ac- 


knowledgments for the ſervice Auguſte 
had rendered him. Madelaine's hats 
were few, and ſimply expreſſed ; but the 
tone in which they were uttered was fuch 
that Auguſte felt he could have ſacrificed 
his life to have deſerved them. 


* 
. 

” 
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The old officer ſtill continued ſick, and 
therefore Auguſte ſtill conſidered it as an 
indiſpenſable mark of attention to go 
.every day, and learn the ſtate of his 
health. He alſo began to feel that 
' theſe viſits became every day more necel- 
fary to his own happineſs. That happi- 
nels was indeed embittered by many 
painful reflections. He well knew that 
to obtain his father the Count de 8 
conſent to marry Madelaine, was as im- 
poſſible as it was for himſelf to conquer 
the paſſion ſhe had inſpired. He knew 
exactly the order in which his father's 
enquiries would run on this ſubject. He 
was aware that there were two interroga- 
tories to be anſwered. The firſt was 
« How. many thouſand livres has ſhe a 
year?” And the ſecond—* Is ſhe noble?” 
And nothing could be more embarraſſing 
than that the enquiry concerning fortune, 
would, he.was fure, come firſt ; ſince that 
was the only article which could not be 
anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner; for to 
Madelaine's family no objection could 
have been made. By the way, though - 
the former nobility of France would not 
abſolutely contaminate the pure ſtreams 
of noble blood by an union with the 
daughter ol a rommier, they had always 

8 2 
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ſufficient generoſity to abate ſome genera- 
tions of nobility in favour of a proper 
equivalent in wealth. 

Auguſte, while he-was convinced of 
the impoſſibility of obtaifimg his father's. 
conſent to his marriage, did not pay Ma- 
delaine one viſit the leſs from that conſi- 
deration ; and when the uſual hour of his 
viſit arrived, he often ſuddenly broke a 
chain of admirable reaſon on the impru- 
dence of his attachment, in order to 
haſten to the dwelling of her he loved. 
In a ſhort time he ceaſed all kind of rea- 
ſoning on the ſubject, and abandoned his 
heart without reſerve to the moſt violent 
and unconquerable paſſion. 

Auguſte made a declaration to the old 
officer of the ſentiments which his 
daughter had inſpired. The old gentle- 
man mentioned it to Madelaine, and ſhe 
only anſwered by tears, of which he per- 
fectly underſiood the meaning. When 
Auguſte explained his ſituation with re- 
ſpect to his father, tlie officer deſired him 
to think of his daughter. no more, Au- 
guſte felt that he might as well have de- 
fired him to ceaſe to breathe. He conti- 
nued his viſits, and the officer was ſoon 
reduced to that ſtate of langour and debi- 
Ity which left him neither the power nor. 
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the wiſh to forbid them. His complaints 
increaſed every day, and were attended 
with many alarming ſymptoms. 'The 
ſeaſon for the water of Bareges was now 
paſt, and all the company left the place 
except the old officer, who was too weak 
to be removed, and Augulte, who, while 
Madelaine remained, had no power to 
tear himſelf from the ſpot. In a few 
weeks the old officer felt that his dying 
hour was near. Auguſte knelt with Ma- 
delaine at his bedſide—her voice was ſuf- 
focated by tears: and Auguſte had ſcarce- 
ly power to articulate in broken accents 
that he would devote his life to the hap- 
ineſs of Madelaine. The old officer 
fixed his eyes with a look of tendgr anxi- 
ety upon his daughter, and ſoon after ex- 
pired. Madelaine mourned for her fa- 
ther with uncontrouled affliction, . nor 
could all the attentions of her lover diſpel 
that anguiſh with which her affectionate 
heart lamented the loſs of her parent. 
The winter being far advanced, ſhe 
propoſed to defer her journey to the dif. 
tant province where ſhe and her father 
ad lived, until ſpring, and to place her- 
ſelf in the mean time in a convent not 
far from Bareges. Auguſte exerted all 
the eloquence of love to induce her to 
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conſent immediately to a private marri- 
age. She heſitated at this propoſal ; and 
while they were converſing together on 
the ſubject, the door of the room in which 
they were ſitting was ſuddenly thrown 
open, and Auguſte ſaw his father the 
count de enter.. He had heard of 
the attachment which detained his ſon 
at Bareges, and had haſtened to tear him 
from the ſpot before it was too late.. He 
upbraided his ſon with great bitterneſs, 
and began alſo to upbraid Madelaine: 
but there was ſomething in her looks, 
her ſilence, and her tears, which ſtifled. 
the terms of haughty reproach in which 
he was prepared to addreſs her; and or- 
dering his ſon to leave the room, he deſir- 
ed to ſpeak ta her alone. After explain- 
ing to her the abſolute impoſſibility of 
her being ever united to his ſon, and his: 
determination to diſinherit him, and. 
leave his whole fortune to his ſecond ſon, 
if Auguſte ſhould perſiſt in his attach- 
ment to her—after endeavouring to a-- 
waken her pride. and her generoſity, he- 
defired to know where ſhe propoſed go- 
ing. She told him her intention of plac- 
ing herſelf immediately in the convent of 
He approved of this deſign, and 
left her to go to his fon, No ſooner was 
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the door of the room ſhut, than Made- 
laine gave way to thoſe tears which ſhe 
had ſcarcely been able to refrain while 
the count was ſpeaking. She had never 
felt ſo ſenſibly her orphan condition as at 
this moment ; and the dear remembrance 
of her fond father was mingled with the 
agony of diſappointed love. 

Meantime the count de declared 
to his ſon, that his only chance of ever 
obtaining his miſtreſs, depended on his 
abſolute un-conditional ſubmiſhon to his 
commands, and that he mult inſtantly at- 
tend him to Paris. Auguſte eagerly en- 
quired what was to become of Madelaine, 
and his father told him that ſhe had de- 
termined to take refuge in the convent 
of Auguſte ablolutely refuſed to 
depart till he was allowed an interview 
with Madelaine. The count was obliged 
to conſent ; but before he ſuffered them 
to meet, he obtained a promiſe from Ma- 
delaine not to mention to her lover any 
particulars of the converſation which had 
paſſed between her and the count. 
- Auguſte, in this laſt interview with Ma- 
delaine, atoned for the cruel diſdain of 
his father, by the moſt ſolemn and pal- 
ſionate aſſurances of fidelity, not to be 
ſhaken by time or circumſtance ; and 
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then, after attempting to leave the room 
ſeveral times, and returning as often, he 
at length tore himſelf away. Madelaine 
when ſhe ſaw him depart, felt that every 
earthly hope had vaniſhed with him. 

She ſet out early the next morning for 
the convent of - but not till after 
ſhe bad fat for ſome time weeping in the 
chair which Auguite uſed to occupy. 
Madelaine paſſed the remaining part of 
the winter in the convent of , during 
which period ſhe received frequent let- 
ters from Auguſte ; and when ſpring ar- 
rived, he conjured her, inſtead of remo- 
ving to her own province, to remain a 
little longer in her preſent ſituation ; and 
flattered her with hopes of being able, ere 
long, to fulfil thoſe engagements upon 
which all his happineſs depended... 

In the ſummer of this year an event 
took place which will render that fammer- 
forever memorable. The French nation, 
too enlightened to bear any longer thoſe - 
monſtrous oppreſſions which ignorance 
of its juſt rights alone had tolerated, ſhook 
off its fetters, and the revolution was ac- 
complithed. | 

Madelaine was a firm ft iend to the re- 
volution, which ſhe was told had made 
every Frenchman free, And if every 
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Frenchman is free, thought Madelaine, 
ſurely every Frenchman may marry the 
woman he loves.“ It appeared to Ma- 
delaine, that, putting all political conſide- 
rations, points upon which ſhe had not 
much meditated, out of the queſtion, ob- 
taining liberty of choice in marriage was 
alone well worth the trouble of a revolu- 
tion; and ſhe was as warm a patriot from 
this ſingle idea, as if ſhe had ſtudied the 
declaration of rights made by the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, in all its extent and con- 
ſequences. 

The count de ——, who was informed 
.of the correſpondence between the two 
lovers, and who faw little hopes of his 
ſon's ſubduing a paſſion which this inter. 
.courſe of letters ſerved only to cheriſh, 
contrived means to have Auguſteꝰs letters 
intercepted at the convent. In vain Ma- 
. delaine enquired with all the anxiety of 
. tenderneſs for letters. In vain ſhe count. 
ed the hours till the return of the poſt 
days. Poſt after poſt arrived, and brought 
no tidings. of Augulte. Three months 
paſſed in the cruel torments of anxiety 
and ſuſpenſe, and were at length ſucceed- 
ed by deſpair. Madelaine believed ſhe 

was forgotten—forgotten by Auguſte ! 2 
She conſulted her own heart, and it ſeem- 


: 
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ed to her impoſſible ; yet, after a ſilence 
of three months, ſhe could doubt no long- 
er. 

Poor Madelaine now recollected with an- 
guiſh, inſtead of pleaſure, that all French- 
men were free. She would have found 
ſome ſad conſolation in believing that all 
Frenchmen were ſlaves. It would have 
been ſome alleviation of her ſorrows if 
Auguſte had been forced to abandon her; 
and ſhe fancied ſhe could have borne to 
loſe him, if ſhe had been ſure that he ſtill 
loved her—it was loſing him by his own 
fault that filled her heart with pangs al- 
moſt inſupportable. 

The little pittance which Madelaine, 
after paying her father's debts, had left. 
for her own ſupport, was inſufficient to 
defray her expences in the convent. She 
had already by her ſweetneſs and gentle- 
neſs, gained the affections of ſome of the 
nuns, to whom ſhe was allo attached, and 
who inceſſantly conjured her to take the 


weil. And why, ſhe ſometimes ex- 


claimed, why ſhould I heſitate any longer 
in ſo doing? Since Auguſte is loſt, what 
have I to regret in renouncing the world? 
What ſacrifice do I make; what happi- 
nels do I _ 
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Madelaine had no ties to the world, of 
which ſhe knew but little: but to ſeparate 
herſelf irrecoverably, and for ever, from 
him to whom her foul was devoted—to 
ſee him, to hear his voice no more—to 
take vows, which would make it even a 
crime to think of him—to baniſh him 
even from her thoughts—alas ! Made- 
laine felt like Eloiſa. 

« All is not Heaven's while Abelard has part, 

“Still rebel nature holds out half my heart!“ 
Sometimes too the idea occurred that 
Auguſte might love her ſtill - And am 
I then, thought Madelaine, going to re- 
duce myſelf to a ſtate in which I ſhall be 
forced to wiſh he was unfaithful, in order 
to fave me from the agonies of remorſe !” 
She put off all thoughts of entering on 
her novitiate for ſome weeks longer—no 
letters arrived, and again her reſolution - 
to take the veil returned. Why, cried 
ſhe, why ſhould I ſtill continue to lament 
that inconſtant lover who thinks of me no 
more? Alas, did he not ſee the anguiſh of - 
my ſoul at parting with him ?—Does he 
not know.the deſerted ſituation in which I 
am left? — Oh, yes! he knows I have no 
other refuge, no other reſource than taking 
the veil—no doubt he wiſhes to hear I 
have done ſo—he = find in my renun- 
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_ tiation of the world ſome excuſe for his in- 
fidelity— Oh, heavens! will Auguſte hear 
then that I am ſeparated from him for 
ever without one ſigh?— Ah, why need 
1 deliberate any longer My trials will 
ſoon be paſt I feel that my "that will 
break—yes, death will come to my re- 
lref—and- in heaven I. ſhall find my 
father!“ 

Madelaine at length determined to 
Jo! in the holy ſiſterhoood of the convent. 

he white veil for her novitiate was pre- 
pared. The day was fixed, when, proſ- 
trate with her face toward the earth, and 
with flowers ſcattered over her, and a part 
of her long treſſes cut off, ſhe was to en- 
ter upon that. ſolemn tribunal preparato- 
ry to her eternal renunciation of the 
World — of Auguſte | 
A few days before that which was ap- 
pointed for the ceremony, Madelaine 
was called to the parlour, where ſhe 
found her lover, with Tome of the munici- 
pal officers: of the town, wearing their 
national ſcarfs. 


Madelaine, at the ſight of Auguſte, TE, 


with difficulty reached a chair, in which 
ſhe . fell .back ſenſeleſs ; while Augulte 
could not forbear uttering ſome imprecati- 
2 ons againſt the iron grate by which * 
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were ſeparated, and which prevented him 
from flying to her aſſiſtance. He, how- 
ever, procured help, and. Madelaine re- 
covered.. 

One of the municipal officers then in- 
formed her, that they had received the 
day before a decree of the national aſſem- 
bly, forbidding any nuns to be profeſſed. 
He added, that the municipality had al- 
ready given information of this new law 
to the abbeſs, who had conſented to allow 
Madelaine to leave the convent immedi-- 
ately. Ashe pronounced thefe laſt words, 
Madelaine looked at her lover. —Auguſte 
haſtened to explain to her that his uncle, 
who loved him, and pitied his ſufferings, 
had at length, made a will, leaving him 
his fortune upon condition that his father 7 


conſented to his marriage with Made- 


laine. - 


When her lover and tlie municipal 2 
officers departed, Madelaine retired to her 


apartment; to give way to thole delicious 
tears which were poured from a heart 
overflowing with wonder, thankfulneſs, 


and joy. When her firſt emotions had 


ſubſided, ſhe began to pack up her little 
wardrobe in preparation for leaving the 
convent on the following day. I always 
loved the revolution, thought Madelaine, 
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as ſhe laid aſide the white gown in which 
the was to be married the next morning ; 
and this laſt decree is ſurely of all others 
the beſt and wiſeſt—but if it had come too 
late !-—At this idea Madelaine took up 
the veil for her novitiate, which lay up- 
on her table, and bathed it with a flood of 
tears. 

The next morning, Auguſte and 
Madelaine were married in the pariſh 
church of , and immediately after 
the ceremony, fet out for Paris, where 
they now live, and are, I am told, two of 
the happieſt people, and the beſt patriots 
in France, 
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